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INTRODUCTION 


We may find it difficult to believe that in this 
country, not so very long ago, men and women 
and even children were often hanged for steal¬ 
ing or poaching. And in these days when the 
most distant parts of the country are within 
reach of the telephone and the wireless, we may 
find it even more difficult to believe that such 
“ criminals ” often escaped their fate merely by 
going into hiding for a time, or by going to live 
in a part of the country where they were not 
known to the officers of the law. Such a state 
of affairs is described in “ The Deer Stealers,” 
and though this actual story is fiction, it might 
well have been founded on fact. 

Indeed, this might be said of all the stories in 
this book. Though the incidents described are 
fictitious, there is nothing improbable in them. 
A lad of brave spirit might, and perhaps did, 
take an old engine and carry dispatches through 
the enemy lines, just as another lad, driven by 
necessity as well as by a love of adventure, 
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might have made the dangerous attempt to cap¬ 
ture young eagles. Girls have, on many occa¬ 
sions, proved themselves as plucky as their 
brothers, so Mollie might quite well have accom¬ 
panied Fred, and Joyce undertaken the fearful 
night journey in a wild and only half civilized 
country 7 to bring help to her uncle’s household. 
To come to our own times, there is nothing 
incredible or improbable in a rescue from the 
air, or an adventure with a motor yacht. 

But it is chiefly because boys and girls play 
such prominent parts in the following pages that 
I make no apology for adding yet another 
volume to the many tales of action compiled for 
you young people. 
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TRAPPED ON EAGLE LEDGE 

A TALE OF NORTH AMERICA 

“ I’d like to be a Scout and go into camp with 
the boys this summer,” said Fred Benton wist¬ 
fully, as he and his friends tinkered with an old 
boat down by the river; “ but I can’t—not this 
season anyhow,” he added sadly. 

“ Well, why can’t you, I'd like to know ? I 
think it’s mean,” broke in another boy in a dis¬ 
appointed tone, for they had all been talking 
over the proposed trip to the Adirondack woods. 

“ Couldn’t afford to get a suit, in the first place, 
and the ticket costs lots too; no, I just can’t go,” 
sighed Fred. “ My folks aren’t rich as most of 
the other boys’ are, and besides, my father has 
been out of work for a month. I have to give 
mother all my Saturday Evening Post money 
now, to help her.” 

“ Well, anyhow, it’s a shame you can’t go; of 

course we wouldn’t have teased you to go if 

we’d known,” said Rob Marks. “ We thought 

you made lots of money selling Posts and doing 

errands; we are always allowed to keep all we 
earn.” 



The boys dropped the matter, and went to 
work with a will, bailing 1 out the old boat. They 
had found the old punt half-sunk in the water, 
and as no one put in a claim for it, they dragged 
it ashore, planned to repaint and own it 
together. It would do very well to go crabbing 
with and to fish in, just off-shore. 

“ I’ve got a ripping name for our boat/’ an¬ 
nounced Rob; “let’s call her The Scout ; we’ll 
paint it on her in big red letters.” 

“ Good work,” said Ted. Afterwards the boys 
spent much time down by the river with their 
boat. All the other boys came there to swim on 
hot days. Besides, the fishing was good and 
there were plenty of crabs—big blue fellows that 
nipped bare toes sometimes. Then, about two 
miles across the river, towered the Palisades, 
one of the wonders of nature — a range of 
mountains fifteen miles long, their summits 
perfectly level and flat, rising like great massive 
carved towers out of the water. In spite of 
village industries upon one side of the broad 
Hudson , 2 the Palisade side still remained un¬ 
populated, in places a perfect wilderness. 

“Look, look!” shouted Rob; “there’s an 
eagle over there! See ”—pointing—“ it’s right 


1 Emptying out the water with a can or bowl. 
8 At the mouth of this river stands New York. 



over there by the Palisades now. They’ve made 
their nest over on that steep ledge there every 
summer; it’s called Eagle Ledge now; and it’s 
a veiy wild place. See, there he goes! ” 

“ Isn’t it a big sea-gull or a hawk, Rob ? ” 
suggested Ted, screening his eyes to look at the 
bird. 

“Not at all,’’ interrupted Rob impatiently; 
“it’s an eagle all right, and a mighty big one 
too.’’ 

“It is; Rob’s right. It’s an eagle,’’ affirmed 
Ted eagerly. “ It’s a baldhead too. See! He’s 
chasing a gull now, fighting with him and trying 
to take away a fish.’’ And the boys watched the 
battle of the eagle and gull with much interest. 

“I say, I’ve got an idea,’’ broke in Ted 
excitedly. “Why couldn’t we go across and 
hunt up the eagle’s nest ? ” 

“Huh! If there were young eagles over there 

in the nest, the old birds wouldn’t do a thing to 
you, would they ? ” remarked his brother idly, 
as he stuck to his job of stopping leaky places in 
the old boat. 

Yes, but it’d pay to get a few scratches, 
wouldn t it, - if you could get a live young 
eagle ? ” persisted Ted. “ I read in the paper 
that they want eagles down in Bronx Park ; 1 


1 A zoo in New York. 




they lost the only specimen of a baldhead they 
had in the park this winter. The park people 
would pay good money for a live eagle, a young 
one.” 

“ Oh, never mind about your old eagles now,” 
grumbled Rob; “let’s launch The Scout ; she 
doesn’t leak so very much now, and we can 
paint in her name to-morrow. I say, can’t we 
just have lots of fun with her? We can’t go 
across in her, I suppose, but she didn’t cost us 
anything, and when we go off this summer to 
camp, Fred can use her. I say, I certainly wish 
you were going with the crowd. Nearly all the 
boys in our class are Scouts now.” 

“Well, I can’t, that’s all,” replied Fred. 
“ Good-bye! I’m off after my papers; it’s late,” 
and Fred was soon out of sight. 

That night he came home late, tired out, and 
as usual handed his paper money to his mother. 
After supper he was so tired he went straight 
to bed. Somehow he couldn’t sleep, however, 
for down in the village that evening he had run 
across a crowd of the boys, all talking over the 
coming outing and admiring a display of 
Scouts’ suits—everything a boy could possibly 
want for a camping trip. That night Fred 
tossed about and dreamed. Between his dreams 
there came to him a wonderful plan, showing 
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him just the way he might earn a large sum of 
money. He would cross the Hudson, find the 
eagle’s nest, and then, if there were young birds 
in the nest, as he suspected, he determined to 
capture them and sell them to the park. He 
must not tell a soul of his plan, for even now 
some crafty, experienced hunter, having read 
that the park eagle was dead, might be planning 
to capture the eagles on Eagle Ledge. But how 
could he ever manage to go across without 
hiring a boat? Why, of course —The Scout ; he 
hadn’t thought of the old boat. Someone would 
have to go with him to bail her out, she leaked so 
badly. Instantly he thought of Mollie, his little 
sister. She would be game for any sort of a lark 
—good as a boy, and even better, because she 
could keep secrets. He resolved to wait until 
Saturday, starting at daylight, before any of the 
boys came down to the river; then no one would 
see them get off. Besides, that would be the best 
time probably to visit the nest, because the old 
eagles would be off after food the first thing in 
the morning. 

During the week Fred told Mollie his plans, 
and between them they arranged everything. 
Early on Saturday morning they slipped quietly 
away from the house and down to the river even 
before the thick mists had lifted from its waters. 
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Fred brought along his mothers clothes-line 
and a good-sized jute sack to put the young 
eagles in, should there be young ones in the nest, 
and he was lucky enough to get them. 

Soon they were in the boat, with Fred pulling 
manfully at the oars. The leaky old craft was 
somewhat hard to manage, and Mollie had all 
she could do to bail the water out, for as soon as 
they struck heavy water and the tide, The Scout 
began to leak worse. The tide was running very 
swiftly as they reached the centre of the great 
river, and now Fred had hard work keeping 
the boat headed in the right direction. His arms 
ached fearfully, but he dared not stop pulling 
even for a second for fear of being caught in the 
swift currents and wrecked. 

“ Right over there we’d better land,” directed 
Fred. “I’ve been watching the eagles for a 
week, and I think their nest is just about half¬ 
way up that cliff.” Slowly but surely they drew 
nearer and nearer the shore, and finally the 
pinkish, purple-shadowed walls of the great 
Palisades loomed through the mists right above 
them. 

“Look, the eagles are right up there, that 
awful high place. I can almost see their nest 
now; it’s on a kind of little narrow shelf; that 
dark spot away up high—see it?” and Fred 
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pointed it out to his sister. 

They both saw the place plainly, and even 

as they watched a great eagle spread his wide 
wings and circled out over the water. Fred 
pulled in the old boat, and the spot where they 
landed seemed a very desolate place, a fitting 
haunt for eagles or almost any wild thing. 

They found a rough trail, running slant-wise 
towards the top of the mountain, and started 
out for its flat summit. Only from the top might 
the eagle’s nest be reached. As soon as they 
reached it, by lying down flat, and leaning far 
over the edge of the cliff, which fell straight 
down fully five hundred feet to the water, they 
could command a view of what lay below them. 

Here and there against the smooth face of the 
cliffs grew a few stunted shrubs which clung to 
the bare rocks, but no trees. About the middle 
of the cliffs they spied Eagle Ledge, covered 
with what appeared to be an untidy litter of 
drift-wood and sticks—it was the eagle’s nest. 

“Look! Look! It’s the nest! There it 
is! ” exclaimed Fred excitedly. “Don’t even 
stir. Look, there’s one old eagle now. My, isn’t 
he just huge ? He’s got a fish! See it glisten! 
There’s sure to be young eaglets in the nest 
down there. Look! He’s bringing the fish right 
to the nest; he’s feeding them.” Sure enough, 
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the children could plainly hear, from their 
hiding-place upon the cliff, the clamorous noise 
of young eaglets as they were being fed. Mean¬ 
time, Fred began to busy himself with his rope. 
Doubling it, he tied one end to a very tough 
sapling, and found it would be just about long 
enough to reach the nest below. 

“ I'll take a club with me when I go down, in 
case I have to fight off the old eagles,” said Fred. 
“ I can stick it into my belt, tie the bag around 
my waist, then my hands will be free to slide 
down the rope. I can shin up again easily 
enough. Got my ‘sneaks ’ 1 on; they’ll help.” 

Mollie was afraid to let him go, but Fred 
reassured her, making light of the adventure. 
They waited some time for the old eagle to leave 
its nest, and finally it sailed away; but not until 
it was a mere speck in the sky did Fred finally 
launch himself out over the edge of the cliff. 

“ Oh, oh, Fred, I'm afraid, I’m afraid,” wailed 
Mollie. “What if the rope breaks, Fred? Oh, 
do hang on tight,” she called down, lying flat 
and watching her brother as he swung dizzily 
out away from the cliff. 

“Don’t you worry; I’m all right,” he called 
back bravely. “Only keep quiet; don’t yell 
again, or the old birds will hear you and come 

1 Rubber soles. 
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back before I’m ready for them. I’ll be back 
in a jiffy. They’re here; they’re here! I see 
'em—the young eagles,” he called up to her. 

“ There’s three of ’em. I’ll get ’em.” 

Just as Fred had almost gained the nest, he 
heard a quick, sharp cry of warning from 
above; Mollie was calling. 

“Fred, Fred, hurry! Oh, do hurry! The 
old eagle’s coming; it’s another one; it’s coming 
from another direction, back to the ledge,” 
called down Mollie frantically. 

Sure enough, a glance showed Fred that the 
mate was returning; every instant its great wide 
‘ wings were sweeping nearer and nearer the 
ledge, and Fred realized, only too well, that he 
would stand no chance whatever in a hand-to- 
hand battle with the eagle on that bare, wall¬ 
like cliff. Just then his foot touched the edge 
of the shelving rock where the nest was, but 
it crumbled at the touch, sending a great mass 
of refuse, twigs and stones down below, and 
rousing the young eaglets, who set up shrill 
screams of alarm. Then the motion of Fred’s 
body started the rope whirling. 

“Oh, Fred, don’t wriggle about so. Can’t 
you stop the rope whirling? It’s almost worn 
through; it’s going to break. Oh! Oh!” 



Back swung Fred against the cliff, and not an 
instant too soon. He touched the rocks, and 
somehow managed to dig his fingers into a 
crevice. Would the rock break away ? It held, 
and it was very fortunate for Fred that it did, 
for the next moment the rope had parted, sawn 
in two by the sharp rocks against which it had 
rubbed, and the free end went spinning out into 
space, leaving Fred clinging to the face of the 
rock. ' Fortune favoured him, for he found him¬ 
self a few feet away from the eagle’s nest and, by 
crawling very carefully, he managed to reach 
another small ledge on which grew a stunted 
cedar shrub. Luckily for him the bush partly 
screened him, for just then came a mighty rush 
of wings, a hissing sound, and Fred felt the cool 
air as the great eagle fanned him, alighting upon 
its nest. Sick, dizzy, and trembling in every 
bone, Fred lay flat upon the ledge, which was 
just about wide enough for his body; he was 
quite cut off from above by an overhanging 
rock, so his sister could not see him. “ Oh, Fred, 
where are you? I can’t see you, Fred. Are you 
down there?” screamed Mollie, thinking her 
brother had fallen off the ledge. 

“All right, Mollie; don’t you fret,” called up 
Fred, rather faintly. “ I’ve a dandy little shelf 

to lie on. But, Mollie, you’ll have to go and bring 
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some help to get me out of this scrape. Go and 

bring a strong rope, and hurry.” 

When Mollie reached the foot of the Palisades, 
and found the old boat, it was almost half full 
of water. She bailed it out, working frantically; 
then picking up the heavy oars she started to 
row across the river for help. She strained her 
eyes up at the cliff, but could not see her brother. 
What if he had fallen into the water ? Perhaps 
he had fainted. Oh, but she must hurry. Soon 
her hands were blistered and bleeding; sud¬ 
denly she began to feel water about her feet; 
soon it was over her shoe tops; she must bail. 
So bail she did, but the old tub began to drift off¬ 
shore in the heavy current. Mollie began to 
shout and scream in terror. At last her shrill 
cries were answered, and a boat put off from the 
other side to her aid. It was Ted and Rob 
Marks; they had been down to the shore to look 
for The Scout . As soon as Mollie could explain, 
they hurried back to the boathouse for a stout 
rope; then, accompanied by a man, they rowed 
towards the Palisades. 

When they arrived at the top, Mollie pointed 
down the cliff to where Fred had disappeared,'' 
and they saw something waving far below. Fred 
had tied the sack to a stick, and was signalling 
to them. They let down the stout rope from 
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above, calling out to Fred to sit in the loop, and 
they would draw him up. Out swung the rope 
over the ledge, and soon Fred was seated in the 
loop. 

“ Swing me out over this way towards Eagle 
Ledge,” called up Fred. 

The next moment Fred found himself dang¬ 
ling close beside the eagle’s nest. There lay 
the young eaglets, and they were alone, for the 
old birds had flown off again. Working very 
quickly, lest the old birds should come back 
again, Fred opened the bag with his free hands, 
grabbed one squawking, scrawny eaglet, then 
another and another, and although they bit and 
scratched, he soon had them safe in the bag, and 
then he signalled to be drawn up. 

Three weeks later when the local Boy Scouts 
started for camp, they marched through the 
village, headed by the school band, each Scout 
wearing his new uniform proudly, and one of 
the happiest boys of the company was a certain 
new Scout. Can you guess his name ? 

Jean M. Thompson— Wings and Pads. 
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AN AIRSHIP RESCUE 

A TALE OF THE DESERT 


“ Tom, old man, we shall never be able to beat 1 
back to the island against this wind, and the 
tic^e has turned,” said Jack Milroy, who was 
^"steering the little 14-foot sailing-boat Highflyer, 
to his chum Tom Carlton, who was tending the 
jib-sheet. ^ ^ 

Tom looked at his chum aghast. “ Then what 
on earth are we to do ? ” he asked. “ Look! 
The sea is getting up, and the nightcap is down 
on the Ventnor hills/’ 

Jack shrugged his shoulders. "She’s going 
through the water, but we’re sagging 2 to leeward 
all the time; we’d better try to run across to the 
French coast; I know she’ll never beat back, 
she’s too shallow.” ,A -‘ v - ‘ v 
'Tom looked glum, but there was nothing for 
j it but to put the boat before the wind and run 
for the French coast, a distance of about sixty- 
four miles. 


1 Sail against the wind. 

* Drifting with the wind. 
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The chums had been staying at Sandown in 
the Isle of Wight, and had hired this little 14- 
footer for a few hours, hoping to sail to the 
Needles; but a strong off-shore wind was blow¬ 
ing, and when Jack put about and tried to beat 
back to Sandown, he had the surprise of his life. 
The lad was quite capable of handling a boat 
under sail, but he lacked experience and mis¬ 
judged the boat’s windward 1 qualities. The tide 
had turned, and the wind had increased so much 
that although they seemed to be going through 
the water at a good pace, they were also sagging 
to leeward so quickly that it was clear the boat 
X would not " fetch ” Sandown Bay. 

The boys knew that they were taking rather a 
desperate course when they put down the helm 
and tried to run to the French coast, but there 
was nothing for it but to make the attempt. 

Jack had never been so far from land in a 
sailing-boat before, and when in mid-channel a 
; squall struck the little craft, he lost his head,- 1 
and held on when he should have eased off 2 the 
sheet. The boat heeled over until the gunwale 3 
went under water, then a following wave added 
to the heel, and in a second she had capsized. 

1 Her powers of sailing into or against the wind, 
a Let go (or slacken off) the rope at the bottom corner of the 

sail. , 

3 Upper edge of the boat’s side. Pronounced gun-nel. 
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Fortunately the inside ballast fell out as the 
boat turned slowly bottom upwards, and there¬ 
fore she did not sink. The two boys were 
struggling in the water, but they were good 
swimmers, and Jack managed to climb on to the 
upturned boat, and then, with some difficulty, 
he assisted his chum to gain a place beside him. 

It was only by clinging to the keel that the 
boys kept themselves from being washed off the, ! 
water-logged boat, for the sea was rough; but' 
presently the squa ll blew itself out, and, as often 
happens, the wind went down and the sky 
cleared away towards the Dorsetshire coast, 
which could still be seen like a cloud upon the 
' horizon. Then, as evening approached, the 
wind dropped until at last it was a dead calm, 
and the sea also went down except that there 
was the usual heavy swell which follows a fresh 
breeze in the Channel. 

“ This is ugly, chum,” said Tom. “ It strikes 
me we're done for.” 

“ Cheer up! ” exclaimed Jack. “ We're right 
in the track of steamers coming up Channel; in 
these narrow waters it is impossible that we can 
r remain long without being sighted.” 
u “ Yes; but it'll be dark soon,” persisted Tom, 

and I don't feel as if I could cling on to this 
wretched boat until morning.” 
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Jack said nothing; he knew only too well that 
their case was a desperate one^ 

The French tell us that it is the unexpected 
that usually happens, and when Jack suggested 
that they might be rescued he naturally thought 
of ships—water-borne ships. He did not think 
of those huge, rigid ships of the air, of which 
even now there are a few; and when, away to 
the north, just as the sun was nearing the 
western horizon, a great airship appeared, he 
hardly thought of her as a possible rescuer. 

On she came right towards them, flying low 
over the water, a thing of beauty as the rays of 
the setting sun shone on her silver coloured 
" hull/’ and flashed from the glass windows of 
her forward gondola. 1 

“ It is the R 200,” said Jack. “ I read yester¬ 
day that she would cross the Channel about 
here; she’s off on some exploring expedition- 
going across the Sahara into Central Africa or 
somewhere.” 

“ Never mind where she’s going—wave, man, 
wave! ” cried the practical Tom, and he took 
off his coat and waved it so frantically that he 
almost fell off the upturned boat. 

Would those on the airship see them ? and, if 
so, could this liner of the air rescue them ? Yes, 


1 Car or cabin under the 
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the airship people were keeping a bright look¬ 
out and they sighted the upturned boat. Yet a 
rescue by an airship is a very delicate job, and 
the commander of R 200 was at first a little un¬ 
certain what to do. Still, it was dead calm, and 
although he might have called up a ship by 
wireless, he knew it would be dark in half an 
hour, and wisely determined to attempt the 
rescue himself. 

With marvellous skill he brought his huge 
gas bag down until he was not twenty feet above 
the surface of the water, then cleverly he 
manoeuvred her over the upturned boat. A 
rope with a noose in it was let down, and by 
reversing the propellers, the airship was held 
almost stationary, and then, one at a time, the 
boys were hauled up into the forward gondola. 

Of course the water-logged boat had to be 
left, but the commander of the airship wirelessed 
her position to the coastguards ashore, and he 
also sent an account of the rescue of the lads 
to the nearest shore station. 

Jack and Tom had an interview with the com¬ 
mander of R 200, and were told that it would be 
impossible to land them for some time to come. 

ft’ s ^s,” said the commander, 

f we're going off on a non-stop flight which will 
take us over France and Spain, then down into 
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Morocco. We are the most up-to-date airship 
yet built, and can keep in the air twelve days 
without taking more gas, therefore we intend 
to cruise over Central Africa on a scientific 
mission. You’ll have to come with us, I’m 
afraid; but perhaps you won’t mind very 
much ? ” 

As the commander said this there was a merry 
twinkle in his eye, and Jack and Tom smiled 
too, rather broadly. 

“ We just don’t want to be landed, sir,” said 
Jack, “so please, don’t put yourself out on our 
account. But if you could let our parents know 
where we are and where we’re going, we’d be 
obliged.” 

“ They know by this time,” laughed the com¬ 
mander. “ I’ve let them know that it won’t be 
convenient to land just now, and as you seem 
anxious to make the whole trip with us, circum¬ 
stances may arise again later on which will 
make it absolutely necessary for me to keep you 
on board.” 

“Thanks, sir,” said Jack, laughing. 

It was fascinating to stand at one of the 
observation ports in the forward gondola and 
watch the fair fields of France slip away under 
them. Once they had to go somewhat out of 
their course to avoid a storm which was coming 
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in off the Atlantic, but the engines worked 
wonderfully well, and the airship crossed the 
Pyrenees at a steady seventy miles an hour; 
then they flew low over sunny Spain. 

They crossed the Straits of Gibraltar in fine 
weather, but as they flew over the city of Fez 
in Morocco, it became stormy, and soon they 
were battling with a head wind. 

Then their troubles commenced, for one of 
the after-engines went wrong, and, as the gale 
increased, the motions of the “ship” became 
very uneasy. 

The boys were told to keep in the forward 
gondola, where the commander was striving to 
con 1 the “ ship ” through the terrible storm. 

“ I don’t like the look of things, Tom,” said 
Jack. “ One of the crew told me that we’re 
hardly holding our own now that the port after¬ 
engine has ceased to work, and they say the 
Atlas Mountains are under our lee.” 

“We seem to be making some headway 

though,” replied Tom. “Look! The desert 

ground beneath us seems to be slipping away, 
but slowly.” 

By skilful handling the commander dodged 
clear of the mountains, which were a real 
menace, for the ship would not rise to a greater 

1 Direct the steering of. 
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height than 2,000 feet for some reason. Every¬ 
body breathed again when they were clear of 
the mountainous country and the great Sahara 
Desert was beneath them. 

Yet the wind was, if anything, increasing, and 
they could see that below them terrible sand¬ 
storms were raging. 

The motions of the “ship” were now very 
uncertain; clearly she was getting out of hand, 
and the boys could see that the officers were 
becoming anxious. A man in a uniform, not 
unlike that of a naval lieutenant, came up to 
them, looking very grave, and said, “ The com¬ 
mander asked me to tell you that you were to 
get one of the stewards to give you parachutes, 
and you might get him to explain how you are 
to use them.” 

“Are we in danger then, sir? ” asked Jack. 

The officer looked troubled, and for a 
moment he hesitated. “ Well,” he said, “ I may 
as well tell you a weak point in her framework 
has been discovered; in fact, we’re afraid if this 
wind increases she’ll break her back.” 

Jack whistled softly. “As R33 did over the 
Humber ? ” he asked anxiously. 

“Yes,” replied the officer shortly. “But, I 
say, get those parachutes strapped on as quickly 
as you can—she’s getting rather low down and 
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we can’t make her rise as we could wish. 
Presently the commander may have to take 
rather a sharp turn to avoid rising ground and 
that will be the critical point.” 

The steward helped them to strap on the 
parachutes, and instructed them in their use; 
then the two lads went back to the observation 
port and waited for that fatal turn which might 
decide their fate. Everybody was anxious, that 
was obvious, and it was also obvious that the 
ship was battling with the gale but feebly; once 
they felt the whole fabric tremble and there was 
an ominous crack. 

The officer who had spoken to them before 

now came and stood near the lads as they gazed 

out of the observation port. He was gloomy 

and depressed. The commander had held on 

as long as he could, but now he was compelled 

to turn, for otherwise they would have struck 
f J . rising ground. 

Lieutenant Haydon, the officer near them, 
^groaaed as the airship turned. " Oh, he’s com¬ 
ing round too quickly,” he said, and the words 
were hardly out of his mouth when there was 
a sudden crash at the stem of the aircraft, and 
. e fore part rose until the “ bow ” was point- 
mg upwards. They were fhrown down the 
gondola and only brought up on the end bulk- 
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head, which was now the floor, so to speak. 
There was an entry-port there, and the lieuten¬ 
ant tore it open somehow. 

“Jump! Jump!” he cried to Tom; and 
knowing that the aircraft had broken her back 
and was falling rapidly, the boy jumped into 
space, trusting to the parachute which was 
strapped to his back. 

“ You! you! ” panted the officer, pushing 
Jack forward. “ Good-bye—I’ve no parachute, 

and am doomed—jump! ” 

Jack jumped, but just as he took off he thought 
he heard the man add, “ No, wait! ” But it was 
too late—he was already hurtling down to the 
desert below. Yet even in his fright he re¬ 
membered the instructions the steward had 
given him—he pulled the cord, and the para¬ 
chute opened. 

It was awful, hanging in mid-air; but he soon 
found that for the time being he was safe—he 
was floating slowly down to the desert. 

Away to the right he could see the broken air¬ 
craft still floating, if we may use the term, but 
her after-part was gone and she stood almost 
on end, with her “bow” pointing skywards. 
Obviously many of her gas cells were still 
undamaged; they had also lightened her by 
emptying out the water ballast, and it looked 
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as if they might yet land safely. The “ship” 
was drifting helplessly away to the northward. 

As the boy floated down to earth he found at 
a lower level the wind was quite light. Below 
him was an oasis with palm trees. It was a 
biggish place, and, a mile or so to the right, 
Jack thought he could make out men, tents, and 
camels. 

Quite gently the boy came to earth, and, to 
his joy, found that Tom had also come down 
safely. As soon as he had freed himself from 
his parachute he ran over to Jack. 

“A narrow squeak, old man,” said Tom. 
“ We’re safe for the moment; but what shall we 
do out here in the desert ? ” 

“ I think I saw men and camels away to the 
right as I floated down,” replied Jack. “Do 
you think they would help us ? ” 

Murder us, most likely,” said Tom grimly. 
“ They’re Bedouins probably. I read last week 
that they’re giving trouble—fighting the French 
a gain, I believe.” 

Even as he spoke a band of wild horsemen 
could be seen approaching in a cloud of dust. 
They had seen the accident, no doubt, and had 
also seen the two parachutes floating down¬ 
wards. With loud cries the Bedouins ap¬ 
proached the boys, waving their guns. There 
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was no way of escape, for the fine Arab horses 
could easily have overtaken even the strongest 
runner. Standing side by side, helpless and 
gloomy, the boys waited. 

Up dashed the horsemen, and two of them 
threw themselves from their mounts and seized 
Jack and Tom. They were bound hand and 
foot with leathern thongs and taken to the 
Bedouin camp about a mile away. From their 
manner it was obvious that the nomads took 
R200 for a French airship, sent to bomb them, 
which had met with mishap. 

When they reached the encampment a great 
consultation was held as to what was to be done 
with the prisoners. Some were for cutting their 
throats there and then, but a small number 
wished to hold them to ransom, or to use them 
as hostages. One man kept saying “ Engleesh! ” 
and knowing that if it was decided that they 
were French, it was “all up with them/’ Jack 
took up the cry too, and, pointing to himself and 
Tom, kept repeating “Engleesh! ” 

It seemed that no definite decision was 
arrived at; but, as darkness set in, the boys were 
hustled, still bound, into an empty tent, and left 
to their own thoughts, which, needless to say, 
•were not very pleasant ones. 

Some water and a little black bread was given 
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to them presently, and the man who brought the 
meal freed the right hand of each boy so that 
they could eat the bread and lift the jug to their 
mouths, but he rebound them before leaving 
them for the night. 

How time dragged. Gradually the camp 
noises died down, and as the night wore on, 
except for the sounds made by the camels 
as they “ grumbled ” and snapped at each 
other after their manner, there was complete 
silence. 

After a time the boys dozed; but presently 
Jack was awakened by a most frightful din, 
which broke out suddenly. There was no mis¬ 
taking the sound—a battery of machine-guns 
had opened fire upon the camp, and soon the 
sound of a bigger gun could be heard. 

The Bedouins were taken by surprise. They 
seemed, however, to be putting up a gallant 
fight, but it was evident that they were out¬ 
numbered and doomed. Bullets tore through 
the tent, and the boys, bound as they were, 
expected every moment to be hit. 

There were sounds as of a body of men 
charging the camp, and then above the sounds 
of strife came the voice of a French officer 
cheering on his men. 

The French were near at hand now, and rais- 
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ing his voice, Jack cried, “ A moi! a mot! >n 

The flap of the tent was burst aside, and 
French soldiers and an officer entered. 
“ Courage , mes chers! ” 2 cried the latter, and in 
a moment he had cut their bonds—they were 
free. 

“ It was fortunate that I attacked the camp 
when I did," said the French colonel in com¬ 
mand of the troops, when Jack told his story 
next morning. “We saw the accident to your 
airship; she came to the ground away to the 
north—or, rather, a part of her did. We saw 
you float down, and guessed the Arabs had got 
you, so we hastened our attack, which was really 
planned for to-morrow night. Have courage, 
mes gargons, 3 you shall be sent home—I myself! 
Colonel Dubois, will see to it." 

And Colonel Dubois kept his word. The boys 
were sent on to Algiers, and from thence they 
crossed by steamer to France, and so home via 
Pans, Havre, and Southampton. 

‘Help! Help! (French.) 

• 3 £P u ^ ge ' 1 (French.) 

My boys. (French.) 

G. E. Hopcroft. 
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OLD SMUDGE 

A TALE OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 

Alone in the silent and deserted engine-yard, 
Wat Emerson sat eating his scanty breakfast of 
coarse dry bread and raw onions. 

He had been aroused at daybreak from his 
bed of old sacking in the corner of the “ round¬ 
house ” by the distant booming of heavy guns. 
As he munched his tasteless meal, he thought of 
the time when, in the farm-house far away in the 
north, he had been awakened by his mothers 
cheery voice, “Up, up, Watty boy, bacon and 
eggs, dear.” He could almost see the door, 
covered with honeysuckle vines, the row of 
hollyhocks down the path, and the sunflowers 
at the foot of the garden, whose bright faces 
seemed to laugh and nod at him as he sat by 
the window of the living-room studying his 
lessons. Oh! if he had but known how happy 
he was in those days, surrounded by the love 
and comfort of home. 

He had thought his life dull, then. He had 
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dreamed of going out into the great unknown 
world which lay beyond the circle of blue hills, 
and of winning fame and wealth. He had been 
restless and uneasy, hating the long hours in 
school, his few household tasks, feeding the cow 
and weeding the garden. He felt himself ill- 
used and deprived of the chance of being or 
doing something—he did not know what—but 
certainly something wonderful. 

A change had come at last. He had lost his 

dear mother. The farm had been sold to pay 

the debts upon it, and, without relatives, 

friends, or money, he had gone away from the 

old place, carrying his belongings in a satchel 
on his shoulder. 


He was not long in discovering that the world 

was not the glorious place he had imagined. 

He had dnfted about, earning a scanty living by 

hard work, until finally he had found employ¬ 
ment here. * 


At first he had been merely a helper in the 
engine-yard. But his activity, patience, and 
intelligence soon won the approval of his 
supenors as well as the goodwill of the men, 

“ pauis t0 teac h him many things 
about the engines,.so that, young as he was, 

he^had more than once run a trip of a few 
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Having finished his bread and onions, Wat 
arose and walked slowly down the track 
towards an engine standing some distance from 
the round-house, the only one remaining. He 
went round it several times, rubbing up a bit 
of brass here, and a steel rod there, with the 
oily rag he carried in his hand. Then he 
mounted the cab, and opening the furnace door, 
looked in. 

“ Shavings, wood, coal, all right,” muttered 
the boy sadly. “ All ready to start, Old Smudge, 
are you not? But when will you ever start 
again? Who wants you any more than they 
want me ? Both of us deserted and left to meet 
whatever may come. Poor Smudge! Perhaps 
you feel as lonely and neglected as I do.” 

When the first sound of the cannon came 
booming over the southern hills, everyone con¬ 
nected with the railway had gathered up his 
property and fled away. Wat Emerson, having 
nowhere to go, stayed in the round-house, 
which was a shelter at least. 

Old Smudge stayed too. Nobody seemed to 
care for it either, and in his loneliness, the boy 
felt almost as if the engine were a silent, but 
sympathetic friend. So he had filled the boiler 
with water and the furnace with fuel, and, hav¬ 
ing nothing else to do, had oiled and rubbed and 
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polished the machine until every part was in 
perfect order. 

Now and then, while busied about Old 
Smudge, the boy paused to listen to those far- 
off sounds like repeated claps of thunder inter- 
.. mingled with continuous rattling. He knew that 
a great battle was going on not many miles 
away. " But what does it matter to me ? ” he 
thought sadly. If he had been twenty instead 
of fifteen, he might have been a soldier, and 
perhaps done some fine deed, and so raised him¬ 
self in the world. As it was, he was only a poor 
neglected boy, whom nobody cared about, who 
would never have a chance to show the stuff he 
was made of, but would have to live out his 
life as a dirty, ill-paid drudge for people who 
cared nothing about him. 

So, as the booming grew heavier and the 
sound of the guns louder, he merely shrugged 
his shoulders and went on polishing Old 
Smudge. 

Presently he heard a thump! thump! up 
the track, where the glittering rails swept 
around a curve and out of sight. There was 
a crackle of musketry, rather nearer than that 
which he had heard all the morning, and 
five minutes later a horseman came galloping 
furiously around the turn and up the track 
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towards him. The rider lay flat upon the neck 
of the animal, which staggered as it ran, and 
finally, a hundred yards from where Wat stood 
watching, open-eyed and astonished, both horse 
and rider tumbled in a heap. After a short 
struggle on the part of the beast, and a vain 
attempt on the part of the man to get to his feet, 
both seemed to collapse and lie still. 

Then Wat regained his presence of mind, and 
ran down the track towards the two un¬ 
fortunates. As he drew near them, he saw that 
the rider, who had fallen over his dead charger 
in a faint, wore the uniform of a lieutenant. He 
was a young fellow, and as he lay, with ghastly 
face and closed eyes, Wat felt a great pity for 
him, and catching up a bucket ran to the pump 
and brought some water, which he dashed into 
the officer’s face, and soon restored him to con¬ 
sciousness. 

“ My leg is broken,” he said feebly, trying to 
rise, “ but I must get on. Help me to the saddle.” 

“ It’s no use, sir,” said Wat, “ the poor horse 
is dead.” 

" Is there no other horse to be had ? ” asked 
the officer, gazing round him wildly. 

The boy shook his head. “ No,” he said, “ and 
if there were you could not ride him.” 

The lieutenant appeared to recognize the 
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truth of this, for he sank back groaning. “ What 
shall I do? I must get there; I must get this 
dispatch through ”—he pointed to a paper in his 
belt—‘'or our army will be lost. The enemy 
have surrounded us, and unless we can get word 

to-” He paused abruptly, and looked at 

Wat suspiciously. “Perhaps you are on the 
other side ? ” 

“ No,” said Wat promptly, for he had recog¬ 
nized the officers uniform. “So far as a boy 
like me can have any side, I’m on yours.” 

“ You have a good face,” muttered the officer. 
“ I think I can trust you.” 

^ “You can, indeed,” replied Wat earnestly. 
“ I would do anything to help you. I wish I 
had a horse.” 

“It would be too late now,” returned the 

young man, listening to the sound of firing, 

which had grown much nearer and heavier to 

the northward in the last few minutes, “ they are 

closing in across the railway. We are lost! ” 

He seemed about to faint again. The boy 

pressed more water to his lips, which revived 
him. 

. Wats eyes had been roving about the yard 
m an anxious effort to think of some means of 
helping his new friend. As they fell upon Old 
Smudge a sudden idea rushed into his mind. 
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“If you really will trust me/’ he said, “I will 
try to get your message through. I think I know 
a way to do it.” 

The officer rose on his elbow, and gazing at 
him eagerly, exclaimed, “What is it? Tell 
me! ” 

“There is Old Smudge, the engine yonder,” 
replied Wat. “ She is all ready to start in fifteen 
minutes. I don’t think they have had time to 

tear up the track yet, I-” 

The officer grasped his hand. “The very 
thing! Heaven bless you, lad. If you get 
through you will save our army.” 

“ I’ll try it, anyway,” said Wat firmly. “ Tell 

me what to do.” 

The officer drew the paper from his belt. 
“ You see it is addressed to the commander of 
the division at Midland, forty miles north of 
here.” He paused in the act of handing it to 
Wat. “ It must not fall into the hands of the 
enemy,” he said earnestly, “no^ matter what 
happens to you , you understand. 

The boy nodded. “ I will bum it in the 
furnace if they catch me, he replied. They 

shall not get it, I promise you.” 

The officer smiled faintly. “ You are a bright 

fellow,” he said, giving the paper to Wat. 

“ But if I have to bum the message, and still 
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get through myself, what shall I say ? ” asked 
the boy. 

“ Well thought of! ” said the lieutenant. “ If 
you reach the general, tell him this. The army 
is surrounded, and if he does not bring up his 
troops by noon to-morrow we shall be defeated 
and captured. See here ”—and with a stick he 
drew a number of lines in the sand at his feet. 
“This is the situation of our army and the 
enemy’s forces. Can you remember it and 
describe it to the general ? ” 

Wat studied the rough sketch until he had 
fixed it in his mind. “All right,” he said; and 
the officer blotted out the lines with his hand. 

“Iam ready,” he added, putting the dispatch 
in the bosom of his shirt and rising to his feet. 

111 start at once; but first I must make you 
comfortable.” 

The lieutenant would have protested, but the 
boy raised the young man, and supporting him 
upon his strong arm, helped him to the round¬ 
house, where he laid him upon his own rude 
bed, bandaged the injured leg as well as he 
could, and put his bucket of water near him. 

“ Now go,” urged the officer. " I am all right 
for the present.” 

m n( ? t kdled or cau § ht 'm make the run 
to Midland in less than two hours,” said Wat. 
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“ It’s forty miles, and Old Smudge will easily 
do it in that time.” 

Shaking hands a last time with the wounded 
man, whose eyes filled with tears as he whis¬ 
pered a farewell to the brave boy, Wat ran to 
the engine and started a fire beneath her boiler. 

The black smoke poured from her stack, and 
soon a deep humming sound in the interior 
proved that the steam was rapidly rising. 

“ Old girl,” said Wat, addressing the engine, 
“ we are in for it this time. It may be the last 
trip for both of us. But we will do our duty, 
won't we, come what may ? ” 

In a surprisingly short time the hand of the 
indicator in the cab showed Wat that there was 
steam enough for a start. With beating heart 
he opened the valve, the wheels began to 
revolve, and the huge machine glided smoothly 
over the network of tracks in the deserted yard. 
As he passed the open door of the round-house, 
the young officer from his bed waved his hand¬ 
kerchief, and the boy swung his hat in reply. 

Once out in the open country, Wat pulled 
open his valve still farther, and Old Smudge, 
panting, puffing cheerily, rapidly increased her 
speed. Faster and faster she spun along the 
rails, the wind whistling about the boy’s head, 
as he leaned anxiously from the window. With 
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every mile his spirits rose, until he almost forgot 
his own danger in the joy of the wild rush and 
roar of the engine. 

Thus far, Wat had seen no signs of the enemy, 
but as Old Smudge swept around a curve, he 
saw, half a mile beyond, a line of gleaming 
bayonets crowning a hill. As he swiftly ap¬ 
proached, he could see a movement among the 
troops. An officer ran down towards the tracks, 
waving his arms as a signal to stop. But Wat 
only opened the valve still wider, and Old 
Smudge bounded forward at a still swifter pace. 

He saw a squad of men lower their guns. In 
another moment a fringe of hre flashed forth. 
Wat ducked his head, and it must be said that 
a cold chill ran over his body as the bullets 
came whizzing about the engine. One of the 
bullets struck the window-sill above his head. 
Another pierced the smoke stack; but no harm 
was done, and before the men could fire again 
Wat and his engine were out of range. 

“ All right, so far, old girl! ” cried Wat cheer¬ 
fully, as he threw more fuel into the furnace. 

She had now made twenty miles, or one half 
of the distance to Midland; and having come 
safely through the outpost, Wat began to feel 
more hopeful of reaching his destination. But 
as he closed the furnace door and glanced 
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through the cab window along the track ahead, 
his heart stood still. Not five hundred yards 
beyond, he saw a group of men in the uniform 
of the enemy, busily engaged upon the track. 
He understood what they were doing. They 
were tearing up the rails! Whether any of the 
rails had yet been displaced, he could not make 
out. Old Smudge was booming along at a thirty- 
mile pace, and even had he wished he could not 
have stopped the engine in time. With a feel¬ 
ing of despair he opened the valve yet wider, 
and Old Smudge roared and panted onward as 
if she understood her own peril. 

Some of the men swung their arms above 
their heads; others ran for their muskets, stacked 
beside the railway. But with bent shoulders 
and his hand upon the valve-bar, Wat stuck 
bravely to his post. On swept the great machine. 
The men scattered from the tracks. There was 
a rocking, thumping, and swaying, as the engine 
passed over the loosened, but not yet wholly 
unspiked rails. There was a scattering volley, 
which did no harm, and once more Old Smudge 
was pounding along in safety, snorting defiantly 
from her pipe. 

“ Well, Old Smudge/’ said Wat, straightening 
up and wiping the sweat from his forehead with 
his sleeve, “ we have got the best of them again. 
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Luck seems to be on our side.” His lips sud¬ 
denly closed. He had spoken too soon! He 
knew too well what that dark brown line crown¬ 
ing the hill, round the base of which the tracks 
curved, meant. It was a newly erected earth¬ 
work, and those black objects jutting out along 
its side were cannon. One shot from either of 
those cruel, gaping mouths would instantly 
finish Old Smudge’s career, and his own as well. 

He stretched forth his hand to the valve-bar, 
to close it and bring the engine to a standstill— 
to surrender, in fact. Indeed, there was very 
little hope of escape. At so short a range the 
battery must surely disable Old Smudge and 
bring her career to a disastrous end. But in 
another moment the blood flowed back to his 
brave young heart. His hand closed on the bar, 
but it was only to open the valve still wider. 
Feeling certain that he must be captured, even 
if he escaped with his life, he took the dispatch 
from his bosom and threw it into the furnace. 
Then, quite calmly, he went to the tender and 
began throwing in lumps of coal, until the 
furnace glowed like a volcano, and the boiler 
thundered and rumbled with the vast volume 
of steam enclosed in it. 

Let her burst! ” muttered Wat recklessly. 

It will be only a quick way of getting out of 
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it. I don’t care. But oh, if I could only get 
through! ” 

Boom! A heavy cannon-ball screamed 
twenty feeOover the cab.' Boom! Another 
struck and tossed into the air the rails Old 
Smudge had just passed. Boom! Clang! A 
shot whizzed over the engine so very near that 
the bell was tom from its brackets and whirled 
jangling beside the track. With a feeling that 
all was lost, Wat pushed down the bar to the 
last notch. 

The furnace, crammed to the door, sent forth 
a terrific volume of heat, the dial of the steam- 
gauge showed 130 pounds pressure—a burden 
such as Old Smudge had never borne before in 
her whole life. The piston-rods slid back and 
forth like gleams of lightning. Her huge drivers 
whistled upon the tracks with a fierce crashing 
sound. The engine, running at such a great 
speed, rocked and reeled as if every plunge must 
be her last. With his face deadly pale, his teeth 
set, one hand upon the valve-bar and the other 
bracing his body against the side of the cab, 
the young engineer gazed out upon the glittering 
rails, hardly remembering the huge balls from 
the battery which screamed about him, now 
ploughing up the road in front, and now ripping 
up the tracks and sleepers behind. 
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Boom! One last gun, just as the engine was 
whirling out of range of the battery, and with a 
crash that flung Wat upon his knees in the cab, 
the ball struck Old Smudge’s left driving-rod 
and tore it from its pinions. 

For an instant, Wat believed that all was over. 
Old Smudge tottered and seemed to pitch from 
the rails. But the gallant engine kept on with 
one driving-rod, and the steam pouring from 
her injured side in vast volumes. 


Her speed was now decreased by half, but the 
battery was safely passed and only ten miles 
remained to be done. 

With his steam-valve wide open, constantly 
throwing on fresh fuel, Wat managed to keep 
the wounded machine in fairly rapid motion. 

The sun had long since sunk behind the 
western hills, and plunging onward in the grow¬ 
ing darkness with an engine which, for aught 
he knew, might blow up at any moment, the 
brave boy stuck to his post. Slower and slower 
ran poor Old Smudge. She was plainly giving 
out. Wat could hear her groan like a human 
being in pain. Ten minutes later, the boy, gaz¬ 
ing anxiously through the cab window, saw 
lights glancing along the track ahead. He knew 

that these must be the outposts of-’s division 

which he was seeking. 




As the engine crawled up to the spot, Wat 
answered the hoarse challenge of the sentries by 
closing the valve and bringing her to a halt. 

Springing out he approached the soldiers, 
who, with their weapons lowered, were peering 
at him through the gloom. 

“Who are you, and where do you come 
from ? ” hailed an officer, raising his lantern to 
inspect the boy’s face. 

“ I bring a message of life and death from the 
army,” answered Wat. 

The officer looked at him suspiciously. 
“ Where did you get that engine ? ” he asked. 
“ Give an account of yourself, young man.” 

“ Take me to the general without an instant’s 
delay,” said Wat. “ I have made a forty-mile 
run on that engine to bring a message from the 
army, which is surrounded and must be lost if 
not relieved by noon to-morrow.” 

The evident sincerity with which he spoke 
seemed to impress the officer, and Wat speedily 
found himself in the centre of a squad of silent 
men, marching towards the general’s head¬ 
quarters. Ten minutes’ walk brought the party 
to a large tent, lighted by a lantern pn a plain 
pine table, beside which sat an elderly^soldierly- 
looking man dressed in a general’s uniform. 

“ Well, boy,” said the general, fixing a pair of 
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keen eyes upon the lad, “ who are you, and what 
do you want ? ” 

Wat told him his name, and in a few words 
related his story. 

The general listened quietly, then arising, 
gave a message to the orderly at his tent door, 
and presently a number of officers entered and 
gathered about the table. 

“ Tell your story over again/’ said the 
commander sharply; and Wat repeated his 
experience. 

“ Well, gentlemen, what do you say ? ” said 
the commander, looking at the group of officers. 

“The scouts report heavy cannonading for 
the last two days,” said one. 

“ But we have no knowledge of the state of 
affairs,” said another. 

“ Give me a pencil and a piece of paper,” 
interrupted Wat. “ The wounded lieutenant told 
me just how it was.” 

The pencil and paper were furnished; and 
while the general and his staff gathered silently 
about the table, Wat drew from memory the 
position of the two armies, as the young officer 
had drawn it in the sand. 

When the sketch was finished, the general 
looked at it long and attentively; then it passed 
from hand to hand around the group. 
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“We must move at once! ” exclaimed the 
eldest and highest in rank, and the others agreed 
in turn. 

“ And what are we to do with this boy ? ” 
said one of the number. 

“ He shall have some supper in my tent, and 
rest until we are ready to start, then he shall 
go with me,” replied the general. 

“ Will someone take care of Old Smudge ? ” 
asked Wat, looking anxiously around. “ Draw 
the fire, fix the broken driving-rod and clean 
her up a bit, you know ? ” 

“ Do not trouble yourself about that, my boy/' 
replied the general kindly. “We have plenty 
of engineers in the division who will put your 
Old Smudge in good shape/’ 

While eating his supper, the general ques¬ 
tioned Wat long and closely. When the troops 
began to move, the boy was given a horse and 
ordered to ride close at the commander's right 
hand. 

It is not necessary to recount that eventful 
night’s march. You will find the story in any 
volume of history. We need only say that the 
reinforcements arrived in time to save the day. 

Among the names mentioned in the com¬ 
manding general’s dispatches was: “Walter 
Emerson, a boy of fifteen, whose unexampled 
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courage and coolness saved the army. He is 
recommended to the notice of the Government/’ 
And the Government did notice him. 

At the close of the war, as everyone knows, 
there was a grand parade of the veterans, before 
they went away to their homes. 

You would never have recognized Wat 
Emerson, the poor, neglected, badly clad 
engine-boy, in the smart lieutenant of engineers, 
riding beside a young captain, his old friend the 
wounded officer, in the brilliant staff of the 
general-in-chief. 

J. K. Hildreth — Twenty-six Adventure Stories for Boys. 



JUST IN TIME 

A TALE OF SHERWOOD FOREST 

jACK^son of-Wilkin, as he stood in the wood, 
tying the last bundle of faggots on a rough cart, 
which he had made himself, little thought that 
there was hastening to him a message that would 
have a very great effect on all his future life. 
Jack was a well-built, sturdy youth of about 
twenty, good-looking, with quick brown eyes 
and frq^kled skin. His head of curly brown hair 
never knew a covering, except when snow was 
falling or the east wind blew shrill in the frosts 
of winter. 

He was a villein 1 of the manor of Cromwell, 
and his lord was Sir Walter de Beauforest, 
father of the lady. Alice,. 

Until some ten months ago, the world out- 
side Jack's village had seemed to him to be a 

dark, terrible, and mysterious region. He knew 

• • * 

1 Serf on an estate or manor who owed service, etc., to the lord 
or master; villeins were not freemen. 
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the country for quite three miles from the church 
in the centre of the village, but far into the forest 
to the west he had never dared to penetrate. 
He had suspected all strangers, and when he 
had met with any coming towards the village 
he had hidden until they had passed. 

The forest he had heard was a place of dread, 
for the other villeins had told terrible tales of 
monsters who flew by night and hid in dark 
thickets by day to snap up unwary travellers; 
of hills from whose tops at night the glow of 
fire shone forth, and within which little dark 
elves or spirits dwelled. Indeed, the fear of 
little wicked fiends was never very distant from 
Jack’s mind in those times. These evil things 
might take any shape, and they dwelled in the 
spring or the stream, in the wood beside the 
road, and in the tufts of grass in the field which 
he was ploughing or mowing. The whole village, 
and thousands of villages up and down broad 
Britain, believed in such wicked sprites, and 
therefore Jack was no worse than his fellows, or 
indeed, than men who were famed for their 
learning in those days, and sat at the council 
boards of kings. 

One day the lady Alice, like a vision from 
heaven for beauty and graciousness, had met 
him in a lonely place, and giving him a paper 
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wrapped in silk, hajdLbegged him to take it to 
her lover, who lay hid at a certain place in the 
forests o!Xancaster. He was the only man she 
could trust, she had said, and her words had 
seemed to make Jack’s heart swell in his breast. 

Jack was a brave lad, but that first journey 
through the great forest, bearing his precious 
message, was an experience which, for dread, 
he would never forget. But for sheer worship 
of the fair Alice, whose_love for Alan-a-Dale was 
known to all the manor, his loyalty had over¬ 
come all his fear, and he had performed his 
mission well and faithfully. 

Three times since then he had done the 
journey, and every time his dread of the strange 
roads and the wild waste country which lies 
between Sherwood and Werrisdale, had re¬ 
turned to him, but his pluck and his shrewdness 



adventures he had met with. 


He had never seen an outlaw or real robber 
of the woods. Pedlars and lusty beggar men or 
sajicy minstrels haa tried to frighten or cheat 
him out of his few poor possessions or his Sag 
of food; but never had he seen any of those 
terrible men who had fled from their .rightful 
lords, forsaking land and home and the daily 
customs of their forefathers. He had often 
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wondered what reckless and desperate men they 
must be, how quick they must be to slay or 
injure. 

That evening, as he stood tying the last faggot 
on the little cart, he was wondering what he 
should have done had one dashed upon him 
from the thicket on one of his journeys, and 
demanded the precious thing which the lady 
Alice had entrusted to him. He would have 
fought to the death rather than give it up. 

He clicked his tongue to the rough pony 
which drew the cart, and led it down the track 
out of the wood. 'He looked west, and saw far 
away over the shaggy line of the forest the upper 
limb of the huge red sun in whose light the tree 
stems around him shone blood red.| The light 
dazzled his eyes. He heard a twig break beside 
him, a man stepped from behind the trunk of a 
tree and stood barring his passage. 

“Art thou Jack, son of Wilkin?" said the 
stranger, in a sharp commanding tone. 

Jack stepped back, and his hands fell to the 
h^a# of the knife stuck in his belt. He looked 
keenly at the man, who was short and sturdy. 
He was dressed in a green tunic and hose, much 
worn in places and tom here and there as if by 
br and ies. A bow was slung across his back, 
and a bunch of arrows were tied to his girdle 
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beside a useful sword. 

Jack wondered, as he scowled at the stranger, 
who he might be. He looked by his clothes to 
be some lord’s woodman, and his face, covered 
with a great grizzled beard, seemed honest 
though stem. Yet there was an air about the 
man that seemed to say that he owned no one 
lord but himself. The stamp of the freeman 
was in his keen eyes, in the straight look, and 
the stiff poise of the head. 

These thoughts took but a moment to pass 
through J ack’s mind; then he said: 

“ What’s that to thee who I be ? ” 

“It’s much to thee who ye be,” said the 
stranger with a laugh. “ Look ’ee, lad, I mean 
thee no harm” 

There was an honest ring in the other’s laugh 
which pleased Jack. The stranger’s left hand 
went to his PjUjjjh and drew something from it. 
Then he pullecRorth his dagger and upon the 
point of it he slipped two rings—one of gold, 
the other of silver—and held the weapon up to 
the light. The dying rays of the sun struck a 
diamond in the tiny hoop of gold, so that it 
dazzled and glowed like a fairy light in the 
darkening wood. 

“ Do ye know aught of these, lad ? ” asked the 
man. 
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“ Where got ye them ? ” asked Jack, his face 
dark with anger. “ Ha’ ye robbed them from 
those who wore them? If 'tis so, then thou’lt 
never leave this place alive/' 

“Soft, brave lad," replied the other, watch¬ 
ing keenly the movement which Jack made as 
if he was preparing to spring upon the other. 
“ My master got them from the hands of their 
fair owners, with these words. The lady Alice, 
thy mistress, said: ‘ Jack is brave, and loves to 
do my commands. He will know this is from me, 
and he will do whatsoever the bearer telleth him 
to do gladly, for my sake/ ” 

“ Said the lady Alice those words ? ” asked 
Jack. His face was flushed, the blood seemed 
suddenly to have swept hotly into his heart, and 
he glowed with the pleasure of hearing his lady's 
praise even by the mouth of this rugggd old 
woodman. “And what/' he went on, “what 
would my lady wish me to do ? ” 

“Go with me and lead me to Alan-a-Dale," 
said Will the Bowman. 

For a moment Jack hesitated. Go with this 
stranger through the wild forest and the lonely 
lands of the Peak! But his loyalty suffered no 
question of what he would do. 

“I will do this, friend/' replied Jack. “Tell 
me thy name and who thou art/' 
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“I am called Will the Bowman,” was the 
reply. “ Robin Hood is my master." 

“What! " said Jack, and started back. 
“Thou art an outlaw! One of Robin Hood’s 
men ?" 

“That am I," replied Will, “and proud to 
serve so brave and wise a master." 

Jack looked in wonder for a moment. This 
was no desperate and reckless cut-throat, such 
as he had imagined; but a man with a homely 
face, with eyes that could be stem, but which 
could also smile. Jack held out his hand, and 
the other gripped it. 

“ Thou art the first outlaw I have seen," said 
Jack with a hearty laugh, “and if thy master 
and thy fellows are like thee, then my heart tells 
me that thou art honest and good fellows. And 
Robin Hood will befriend my lady ? " 

Ay, that will he," said Will, “ but now let’s 
chatter no more, but get to the forest ere the 
light is wholly gone." 

No more words were said. Jack led the horse 
and cart to the rough track which led to the 
village, and then gave a slash to the horse and 
knew as it ca nter ed off that it would soon reach 
home in saf efyTTBefore sending it off, however, 
he tore a strip of traveller’s joy from the hedge 
^d t wine d it round the pony’s head. By this 
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his mother would know again he had set off 
suddenly at the bidding of the lady Alice. 

When the two men had left the wood a mile 
behind them, Will said: 

“Ye asked not what message came with the 
silver ring, lad.” 

Jack laughed. “ Nay, I did not. First, because 
my lady’s message drove it from my head, and 
second, because I doubt not ’twas no soft mes¬ 
sage.” 

“ ’Twas a maid’s message,” replied Will, “ and 
that’s half bitter and half sweet, as doubtless ye 
know. Then I guess the maid Netta o’ the Meer- 
ing flouts thee as often as she speaks kind 
words ? ” 

“Ye are older than I,” said Jack with a little 
awkward laugh, “and doubtless ye know the 
ways of girls better than I. What was the 
message she sent me ? ” 

Will told him, and Jack’s face reddened at the 
telling. “ I needed not her rough tongue,” he 
said with some shade of haughtiness in his 
voice, “ to make me stir myself for my lady’s 
sake.” 

Thereafter he would say no more, but Will 
noticed that he quickened his pace and seemed 
very full of thought. By the time the last faint 
light had died from the clear sky, they were 
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deep in the forest ways. They rested and ate 
food from their scrip 1 until the moon arose, and 
then by its gentle light they threaded the paths 
of the greenwood, looking like demons as their 
dark forms passed through the inky blackness, 
and like fairies covered with magic sheen when 
they stepped silently across some open glade. 

Two days later, in the morning, the villeins of 

Cromwell village stood in groups about their 

hovels talking of the sad fate that was to befall 

their beloved young mistress that morning. All 

knew that she had given her heart to Alan-a- 

Dale, but that some hard destiny which ruled 

the lives of knights and ladies was forcing her 

to wed old Ranulf de Greasby, a white-haired, 

evil old lord who lived in the fenlands to the 
east. 

Some of the villeins stood in the churchyard, 
in the church of which the ceremony was to 
take place. They often looked along the road 
to the north, for it was from thence that the 
wedding party would come. Already the priest 
ad been seen ambling along towards the 
manor-house, from whence he would probably 
accompany the bride to the church. 

•' He goes to take comfort to her to whom 
he can give none,” said one young woman with; 

1 Wallet or 15 ttle bag for carrying food, etc. 
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a baby in her arms. “ Poor lady! ” she went 
on, “why should he be denied her whom she 
loves best in all the world ? " 

“ Twould be at the price of his head if he 
came here this day," said a man near her. 
“ Outlaw he is, and a broken man." 

“Nay, I fear there’s no help for the young 
lass! ’’ said a younger man. “ She’ll eat her 
heart out when she’s wed, and never be the same 
bright winsome maid she has ever been among 
us." 

“Oh, ’tis a foul wrong! " cried a young girl. 
“ Is there no one of all her kin who would save 
her?” 

“ Her kin are a weak people, Mawkin," said 
an old wrinkled woman, “and they would be 
like mice in the jaws of Isenbart de Belame if 
they stood against his will." 

Just then there came the sound of horses’ 
hooves along the rough road coming from the 
north, and ten mounted men-at-arms rode up 
wearing the livery of Ranulf de Greasby. Men 
of hard, coarse looks they were, and without a 
word they rode their horses into the gate and 
up to the church porch, scattering the poor 
villeins, who got out of the way of the horses as 
quickly as they could. The horsemen ranged 
themselves five on each side of the porch, and, 
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dismounting, each stood by his horse and glared 
rudely at the villeins, who were now huddled 
together by the gate. 

" Is it from such rubbish as these that the old 
man fears a rescue ? ” asked one man-at-arms. 

The others laughed at the joke. “ Our old 
lord hath been scorned so long by the pretty 
young jade,” said another, “that now she’s 
almost in his hand he fears some evil hap may 
snatch her from him.” 

“Ay, she hath scorned him overlong,” said 
another. “ I’d not give much for her scorn once 
she’s in his castle by Hagthom Waste. There be 
ways he hath of taming the fiercest maid, as his 
last wife knew, so they say.” 

Ay, she that went in a handsome, dark-eyed 
lass with a look like a sword one minute and as 
sweet as a child’s the next,” said another. 

I remember her,” said the first speaker. 
“ She ^ed two years. She ’scaped from him 
one winter s night, and was found at the dawn 
in Grimley Mere frozen stiff.” 

"Ye are cheerful bridesmen, by the rood ,” 1 
said he who was evidently the leader. “Let us 
ave that minstrel to give us a rousing song 
more fitting for a wedding. Hi, there, varlet ! ” 

A tall minstrel, wearing a gaudy striped 

1 Cross. 
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doublet and patched hose, had strolled from the 
village up to the group of villeins, and was 
laughing with them, while he twanged the harp 
which he wore round his neck by a soiled 
ribbon. At the call of the soldier, the minstrel 
stepped to the gate, and taking off his velvet 
cap, swept it before him with a bow. 

“ What would you, noble squires ? A song of 
war and booty, or one of the bower and loving 
maidens, or one which tells of the chase of good 
red deer ? ” 

“ Sing what thou likest, so it be a jolly song/' 
commanded the chief man-at-arms. 

Whereupon, first twanging the strings and 
clearing his throat, the minstrel gave them a 
popular song called “ The Woodstock Rose. 
He had a rich tenor voice, and the £itty was a 
jolly one, with a chorus in which all took part. 
Afterwards the minstrel sang them a ballad 
about a wedding, which pleased them mightily. 
When the minstrel appeared wishful to depart, 
the leader said: 

“ Stay, jolly fellow, for I think we shall have 
need of thee. We are like to have a sad-faced 
bride here soon, and thy lively songs may 
brighten her, so that my lord may take cheer of 
her gay looks. If thou pleasest our lord this 
day thou shalt have good reward, I doubt not.” 


The minstrel was not unwilling to stay, and 
was preparing to sing another lay, when four 
horsemen were seen riding swiftly towards the 
church. The tallest one was Sir Ranulf de 
Greasby, an old grey knight with a red and ugly 
face. His lips were cruel, and his red eyes were 
small and fierce. He was dressed in a rich cloak 
of red silk, his belt was encrusted with diamonds, 
and his sword-hilt blazed with jewels. The 
three men with him were younger knights, of a 
reckless air, well-dressed but slovenly in bear¬ 
ing. One of them was Sir Ranulf's nephew, Sir 
Ector of the Harelip, a ruffianly looking man, 
whose fame for cruelty was as great as that of 
his uncle's. 

The old knight drove through the gate 
furiously as if in a great hurry. 

Hath the lady come yet ? " he cried in a 

hoarse voice to the men-at-arms, and his red, 

foxy eyes gleamed suspiciously from one to the 
other. 

ft Na y* lord," replied the leader. 

Plague on it! " the old knight rapped out, 
and turning in his saddle he glanced sourly up 

an *J ^ Wn roa d, then at the crowd of villeins 

Novels beyond. “ She keeps me waiting 

S ij mu ^ ere< ^ into his b eard, while they 
co d hear his teetiT grind and could see the 
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fierce red eyes close to slits through which came 
an evil fight. “ It shall be hers to wait, anon, 
if she speak not fair to me! ” 

“ Who art thou, knave ?” he said, suddenly 
glancing down at the minstrel who stood beside 
his horse. 

“I am Jocelyn, the minstrel, Sir Knight,” 
replied the man, and twanged his harp. 

“ Thou hast a knave’s face,” said Sir Ranulf 
suspiciously; “thou’rt not sleek enough for a 
gleeman.” 

“ Nevertheless, Sir Knight, I am a poor glee- 
man come to give your highness pleasure with 
my simple song, if ye will have it,” said the 
minstrel. 

Sir Walter de Beauforest and a friend of his, 
with the lady Alice between them, rode up, 
accompanied by a house villein and the lady 
Alice’s maid, both on horseback behind them. 
The old knight, Sir Ranulf, his crafty face all 
smiles now, stood at the churchyard gate doggg 
his hat, and with his hand on his heart, bowed 
to the lady Alice, greeting her. The lady Alice, 
with face pale and sad, hardly looked at him. 
She was clad in a rich dress of white silk, ropes 
of pearls were about her neck, her fight summer 
cloak was sewn with pearls, and her wjmple 
cloth was richly embroidered with gold; but this 
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richness only showed up the dreadful pallor of 
her face, and her eyes that looked as if they 
strained to weep but would not. 

Sir Walter, her father, looked no more 
wretched than he felt. He was a proud knight, 
and hated to think that he had to submit to the 
commands of a tyrant lord, and to marry his 
only daughter to a knight with the evil fame 
which Sir Ranulf de Greasby had possessed so 
long. Robbery on the highways and cruel 
tyranny of poor folk for the sake of their scanty 
saving or their lands were the least of the crimes 
which report laid to the guilt of Sir Ranulf. 
Tales there were of a tortured wife, and of poor 
men and women put to cruel torment in the 
dungeons of his castle on Hagthom Waste. 

All rode up to the church door and then dis¬ 


mounted. Netta, whose eyes were red, went to 
her mistress, and under pretence of arranging 
her cloak whispered words of cheer to her while 


for sorrow she could 


hardly keep herself from 


weeping. Then Sir Walter, taking his daughter 
by the hand, led her into the church and up the 
dim aisle towards the altar, where already the 
priest stood ready to perform the ceremony. 

Four of the men-at-arms stood without the 


church with the horses, the other four went in 


with Sir Ranulf and his two knights, of whom 




Sir Ector acted as his best man. Together they 
approached the altar, and then, while the others 
kept back, Sir Walter Beauforest placed his 
daughters hand in the hand of Sir Ranulf who 
immediately led her up to the priest. 

The old priest was as sad as any of the poor 
villeins who now crept into the church and sat 
in the back benches. He had known the lady 
. Alice when she was brought to the fo nt to be 
baptized, he had taught her to read and to write, 
anahad loved her for her graciousness and 
kindness. Moreover, Sir Walter had always 
been a good friend to the poor priest. Neverthe¬ 
less, he had to do his duty, and now, opening 
his service-book, he prepared to read the words 
that should make these two man and wife. 

Suddenly from the gloom along the wall of the 
church came a movement, and a man stepped 
forth into the light of the candles which stood 
upon the altar. It was the minstrel, but now in 
his hand he bore a long-bow, and his harp was 
carried by a fair young man—Gilbert of the 
White Hand. 

“ This is an evil and unfitting match/' he cried 
in a loud, stem voice. “ Sir Ranulf of the Waste, 
get thee gone lest ill and death befall thee. Sir 
Priest, this maiden shall wed him she loveth 

best, at a more fitting time.” 
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All eyes were turned to the tall figure in green. 
The lady Alice, her eyes bright and a flush in 
her cheeks, had tom her hand from the fingers 
of Sir Ranulf, and stood trembling, her hands 
clasped together. 

Sir Ranulf, his face dark with passion, looked 
from the lady to the minstrel. He was almost 
too furious to speak. 

“So! ” he said mockingly. “Who is this? 
Is this the wolf s-head, the broken fool for whom 
this maiden here hath scorned me and put me 
off this year and more ? ” 

None answered. Sir Walter peered at the 
minstrel and shook his head. Sir Ranulf, with 
a gesture of rage, drew his sword, and made a 
step forward. 

“ Who art thou, knave, to dare to withstand 
me ? ” he cried. 

In reply the hum as of a bee was heard, and 
a short black arrow shot down and pierced his 
throat. Without a cry he fell heavily to the 
ground, twitched a little, and lay still. 

The knights and men-at-arms who looked on 
stood motionless, too surprised to do or say 
aught. The minstrel placed a horn to his lips 
and blew a shrill blast which filled the church 
with echoes. Instantly, as if the sound awoke 
him from his stupor. Sir Ector drew his sword 
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and with a yell of rage dashed at Robin Hood, 
for he was of course the minstrel. Hardly had 
Robin time to draw his own sword, and soon he 
and Sir Ector were fighting fiercely in the gloom. 
At the sound of the horn, also, there came the 
sound of clashing weapons at the door, and 
the men-at-arms, who had hitherto stood too 
amazed to move, now seized their swords and 
ran towards the door, only to be stayed by three 
of their fellows who ran into the church, pursued 
by a flight of arrows which poured in like a 
horde of angry wasps. Two men fell dead, and 
another totter ed away sorely wounded. Next 
moment into the church came some half-score 
men in green. The five remaining men-at-arms, 
knowing the hatred with which any men of Sir 
Ranulf s were looked upon, dashed against the 
bowmen and strove to cut their way through, 
for they knew that no quarter would be given 
them. The fight raged furiously at the door, 
the men in green striving to thrust them back, 
and the Greasby men struggling to win through 
to the open. 

Suddenly a scream rang through the church. 
Looking quickly around, Sir Walter saw the 
second knight who had been with Sir Ranulf 
rushing towards the priest's side door, and in his 
arms was the lady Alice, struggling to free her- 
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self from his powerful grasp. 

Behind him ran Netta the maid, screaming, 
and tearing at the knight’s garments; but as he 
reached the door he turned and struck the girl 
a blow which laid her senseless. Next moment 
he had disappeared through the arras 1 which 
hid the door. 

At the same moment Robin Hood, after a 
fierce struggle with Sir Ector, slew him, though 
wounded himself, and then swiftly made for the 
door through which the other knight had dashed 
with the lady Alice. Looking out, he saw nobody 
in sight, and guessed that the knight had rushed 
forward to the horses which stood before the 
church. 

This was indeed the truth. Still clutching his 
struggling burden, the knight reckoned on seiz¬ 
ing a horse and escaping before anyone would 
recover from the confusion. When he reached 
the front of the church he found two men in 
deadly combat. One was the knight who had 
gone off in pursuit of the minstrel, the other was 
a stranger. But at sight of the latter the lady 
Alice, breathless and panting, cried out: 

“ Alan! Alan! Save me! ” 

Her cry was almost the death-knell of her 
lover, for, surprised at the voice of his sweet- 

1 Hanging cloth or tapestry. 
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heart crying so near him, Alan turned his head, 
and the knight struck at him a deadly blow, 
which would most surely have sheared his head 
from his shoulders had not Jack, son of Wilkin, 
who was standing near, seen the danger, and 
with his staff struck a shrewd blow at the 
knight’s shoulder. This saved Alan’s life and 
gave him time to turn. Furiously he strove to 
beat down his foe, knowing that he must slay 
this one before he could turn upon the knight 
who was bearing off his lady. 

But the knight, Sir Philip, was a stout and 
crafty fighter, and meanwhile the knight who 
bore the lady had reached a horse, had thrown 
her across the saddle, and had swung himself 
into the seat. Next moment he had dashed 
towards the churchyard gate, cutting down two 
poor brave villeins who, seeing their lady thus 
used, hoped with their staves to check the robber 
knight. With a yell of triumph the knight saw 
his way clear before him; he put spurs to the 
steed and spoke mockingly to the now un¬ 
conscious form of the lady lying across the horse 
before him. 

Suddenly he felt someone leap on the 
haunches of the animal behind him. Ere he 
could think what to do, a long knife flashed in 
the sun before his eyes. He felt a thud on his 
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breast and a keen pain like fire, then blackness 
swept down upon him. He rocked in his seat, 
the reins were caught from his hands, and Jack, 
son of Wilkin, heaving the dead knight from 
before him, checked the frightened horse, 
brought it to a standstill, and lifted the un¬ 
conscious body of his mistress tenderly to the 
ground. 

By this time Alan-a-Dale had leaped in under 
the guard of his adversary and, by a swift blow, 
had killed him, and instantly had run to the side 
of his mistress, for whom already Jack, Wilkins 
son, had brought water. Soon she revived and 
sat up, and hearing who was her rescuer, gave 
her hand to Jack, who kneeled and reverently 
kissed it. 

“Jack,” she said, smiling sweetly though 
wanly, “ for this great service thou shalt be a 
free man, and my father shall give thee free 
land.” 

Jack glowed with gladness, but was too 
tongue-tied to say aught but “ Thank you, my 
lady! ” 

By now, too, Netta, a little dazed, came for¬ 
ward and tended her mistress. Robin Hood, 
going into the church to fetch Sir Walter, found 
that of his own men two had been slain in the 
fierce encounter with the men-at-arms, of whom 
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but one of all the ten had escaped alive by 
rushing away through the side door. 

“ Sir Walter,” said Robin, when father and 
daughter had embraced each other, “ this hath 
been a red bridal, and I have meddled in thy 



affairs to some purpose. 

" I cannot be ungrateful to you, Sir Outlaw,” 
said Sir Walter, who, proud and stiff as he 
was, knew a brave leader from a coward, and 
honoured courage, whether found in earl or 
child, villein or freeman; “I thank thee from 
my heart for saving my daughter from this ill- 
and unhappy match.” 

And now,” replied Robin, “thy daughter 
and the man she loves shall dwell with me in the 
greenwood, and when they have been thrice 
called in a church they shall be wedded. If 
thou fearest assault by the robber barons, thou 
canst leave thy house and live with us also; but 
if thou wouldst rather stay beneath thy own 
roof, twenty of my men shall stay to guard and 
watch with thee. Dost thou agree ? ” 

“ I would rather stay in my own house, good 
Robin,” said Sir Walter, “ if thy brave fellows 
will aid me to repel attack. And when times of 
peace return to this unhappy England, I trust 
my daughter and brave Alan, her husband, will 
live with me also.” 
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It was thus agreed. Within the next three 
weeks Father Tuck, in a church near by his cell, 
had published the banns of marriage between 
Alan and Alice, and it was the valiant monk 
himself who married the lovers, thus making 
them happy once for all. And there was no 
happier, cheerier man in all England than Jack, 
Wilkin's son. For was he not now a freeman, 
and reaped his own free land ? J ack whistled 
and sang about his work all day, a great thank¬ 
fulness in his heart, both at his own good fortune 
and at the thought that he had brought happi¬ 
ness to his own fair lady, in helping to wed her 
to the man she loved best in all the world. 

Henry Gilbert —Robin Hood and the Men of the Greenwood. 
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THE SPEED-BOAT 

A TALE OF THE SEASIDE 

"Coo! ” cried Jimmy, as the speed-boat shot 
through the water. “ This—is— fine ! ” 

“It is! ” agreed his chum, as the two boys 
held tightly to the gunwale of the craft and 
caught their breath. 

“I wish I could steer! ” gasped Jimmy, after 
a long pause, and, bending closer to the driver, 
he asked permission to do so. 

The man at the wheel shook his head and 
smiled at Jimmy and Tom over his shoulder. 
“ You couldn't hold her! ” he shouted, above the 
screaming of the engine and the rush of water. 

The two boys lapsed into silence after that, 
for the strain of talking was too much. When 
the boat rocked to a standstill in the bay ten 
minutes later, Jimmy again asked the steersman 
if he could take the wheel. 

“We’re going to ask if we can come to¬ 
morrow,” the boy explained, “ and it would be 
fun just to take the wheel for a few moments.” 
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“ I can’t do that,” replied the man, “ but I’ll 
show you how she works.” And, there and then, 
Jimmy and Tom received their first lesson in the 
art of taking charge of a 30-knot motor-boat. 

“ Thanks awfully! ” chorused the boys when 
the driver said that his mate had collected 
another load of passengers. “We’ll be here 
to-morrow at the same time.” 

Of course that ride in the speed-boat had quite 
decided the two chums how they would spend 
all their pocket money during their stay at 
Brittlingsea and, for the next three days, they 
had a total of five spins in the boat. On the last 
trip Jimmy had the great thrill of taking the 
wheel. 

“ It was wonderful, Dad! ” he told his father. 
“You’ve no idea how-” 

“Oh, yes, I have,” interrupted Mr. King. 
“ I’ve been steering a speed-boat all the after¬ 
noon. Even your mother took her along a little 
way.” 

Jimmy and Tom stared with wide-open eyes 
at the speaker. Tom Pelham's parents were in 
India and the boy always spent his holidays 
with the Kings. 

“ Tell us about it,” they cried as one boy. 

Mr. King smiled. “ While you were away on 
your jaunt,” he explained, “I met a Captain 
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Wyndham who is staying at the Grand Hotel. 
He’s got his boat down here and we’re all going 

on a picnic to-morrow.” 

Jimmy and Tom nearly fainted with joy. At 

any rate they pretended to. “How perfectly 

scrummyl ” howled Jimmy. 

“ It’s a dream ,” sighed Tom. “ Don’t wake 

me up, Jimmy!” 

Despite their excitement, Jimmy and Tom 
slept very well indeed and were up bright and 
early the next morning, ready to help with the 
preparations for the picnic. They weren’t 
wanted, however, so they had time to go down 
to the beach to see their speed-boat. 

“We shan’t be coming to-day,” Jimmy told 
the driver, " we’re going out in the Sea Wolf” 
The man pursed up his lips in a silent whistle. 
“ Are you, now ? ” he said. “ Well, you’ll enjoy 
yourselves all right; my mate has been telling 
me she’s the fastest craft in the bay. There she 
lies! ” And the speaker levelled a pointing 
finger towards a beautiful all-white boat riding 
at anchor about two hundred yards away. 

“She’s easy to handle too! ” went on the 
driver. “ Either of you boys could manage her 
with ease.” 

That settled it. Both Jimmy and Tom decided 
that they would ask Captain Wyndham if they 
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could steer. 

They received a disappointment when they 
joined the party, however, for Mr. King forbade 
them to mention the subject of taking charge of 
the boat to the captain. 

“ I’d never forgive myself if anything hap¬ 
pened,’’ he said, " so you've got to give me your 
word, both of you." 

Of course the boys promised not to say any¬ 
thing and later, when they had started, they 
were quite content to sit back as ordinary 
passengers, and enjoy the thrilling ride over the 
dancing, sunlit waves. 

The picnic was a great success and the boys 
leant against a rock and sighed with satisfaction 
after a fine tuck-in of sandwiches and cakes. 

The elder members of the party had gone off 
to change for a bathe and, as Jimmy and Tom 
were wearing their costumes under their shorts 
and shirts, they had stayed behind to look after 
the Sea Wolf and the hampers. 

“ Of course I’d love to take charge of the-” 

began Tom, when he broke off suddenly as 
Jimmy clutched his arm and pointed out to sea. 

"What’s the matter?" demanded Tom. 

"Look! "whispered Jimmy in his ear. "That 
boat out there." 

His chum looked in the direction of the point- 
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ing finger and, as though pulled by two strings, 

the boys jumped to their feet. 

“ it’s capsized,” cried Tom. “ I can see the 
people clinging to the bottom. Look there, one 

of them is waving his arm.” 

" Yell for help,” shouted Jimmy, and together 

the boys shouted at the top of their voices. 

“It's useless,” said Tom at length; “they 
can’t hear us. There’s only one thing for us to 
do.” And he jerked his head towards the Sea 
Wolf which was floating gently in the water 
only a few yards from the steeply shelving beach 
of the tiny cove. 

“You mean-” began Jimmy. 

“Of course!” Tom interrupted. “It’s the 
only way to save those people.” He peered out 
at sea. “ That boat appears to me to be getting 
lower in the water.” 

They waited no longer and, after giving one 
more shout for Mr. King and the others, they 
raced across the sand towards the Sea Wolf and, 
not three minutes later, the roar of the speed¬ 
boat’s engine split the summer air. 

Up came the anchor and Jimmy gripped the 
steering-wheel as Tom slumped down in the seat 
by his side. 

The young speed-boat driver set the mag¬ 
nificent craft going with perfect ease, and before 
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Captain Wyndham, attracted by the sound of 
the boats engine, could get half-way to the 
beach, his boat was already well on its way to 
the rescue of the occupants of the capsized craft. 

“Great Scott! ” yelled Tom in his chum’s 
ear, “it’s our speed-boat. I didn’t hear her 
coming, did you ? ” 

“No! ’’ the young driver answered. “But 
we were making a fine old row playing cricket, 
weren’t we ? ” 

The other agreed, and then the two forgot 
everything else except the task before them. 

“ I’ll steer wide of it,” bellowed Jimmy, “ and 

then creep in slowly. You see-” He stopped 

speaking abruptly. 

“What’s wrong? ” screamed Tom. 

“ I—don't—know! ” gasped his chum. “ She 
won’t answer to the helm. I—can't—move— 
the—wheel.” 

“ Shut off the engine,” shouted Tom. “ Leave 
this to me, I'm the swimmer of this team.” 

Jimmy obeyed and, before he knew what had 
happened, his friend was over the side and 
diving round about the stem of the Sea Wolf. 

Presently he swam alongside once more and 
clambered aboard. 

“ O.K. now! ” he panted. “ Seaweed wound 
round the rudder. Let her go ! ” 

























Jimmy needed no second bidding and after 
very careful manoeuvring managed to bring the 
craft alongside the rapidly sinking boat. 

They were only just in time, for several of 
the women passengers of the other speed-boat 
were almost exhausted, but finally everyone was 
hauled into the Sea Wolf, and Jimmy gave over 
the wheel to his chum. 

“ You take her, old man,” he said. “ We may 
never get another chance.” 

“Don’t believe it,” put in their friend, the 
driver of the lost boat. “ I’ve got the very craft 
for you. She’s smaller than this boat but she’ll 
go like the wind. She’s yours for the rest of 
your holiday.” 

Of course Captain Wyndham and Mr. King 
weren’t a bit cross with the boys for taking the 
Sea Wolf. How could they be ? “You both did 
a very brave thing! ” said the captain. “ Many 
a fully grown man would have fought shy of 
taking that boat of mine out. Besides,” he 
added, “ you drove her like champions.” 

Jimmy and Tom blushed, but they went still 
redder when the rescued passengers cheered 
them before being rushed away to change their 
clothes. Indeed Jimmy went as red as a pillar¬ 
box when one of the ladies insisted upon kissing 

him. 
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Needless to say the rest of their holiday at 
Brittlingsea was one long, glorious dream of 
delight. 

Arthur Groom —Tales of Speed. 
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FEVER ISLAND 

A TALE OF THE TROPICS 

“ We’re losing height! ” 

The man at the controls of the flying boat 
turned to the two boys who were squatting 
before an outstretched chart. They rose, and 
crossed the heaving floor of the steering cabin. 

" Is she going down quickly ? ” asked Roddy 
Franklin, looking intently at the instrument 
board. 

“ ’Fraid so! She’s strained something, I think. 
Did you get our position worked out ? ” 

“ No. Beyond the fact that we’re carried right 
out of the trade routes, I’m blowed if I can fix 

it.” 

“ Pity about the compass,” chimed in Bud 
Franklin. “ It’s a good thing we’re still over the 

sea.” 

Captain Standish was silent for a few seconds. 
“ I reckon we’ll be down in about ten minutes. 
She’ll float all right, but I hope we sight some¬ 
thing quickly. There’ll be a heavy sea running, 
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and I doubt if the Dragon can live long in it. 
He concentrated on the controls, then continued, 

“ Any reply on the radio ? ’’ 

Bud shook his head. “ No luck, uncle. It 

looks as if we've to play this out alone." 

The boat was still dropping, and a tremen¬ 
dous wind and torrential rain made the situation 
more perilous. Outside it was black night, and 
under the buffeting of the storm the Dragon 
tossed wildly, practically out of control. The 
end seemed near, and anxiously the three flyers 
waited. Suddenly the craft staggered under a 
heavier blow, and dipped into the sea. 

Captain Standish stood up. 

“ That's that! ” he said. “ We’ll have to wait 
till morning before venturing outside, but with 
luck she’ll ride it out." 

At the mercy of the waves now, the Dragon 
was pitching madly, shuddering as each sea 
crashed down. Inside the comrades waited. 
This was a sad end to their world race, and 
Roddy voiced the thought of the others when 
he said: 

“ I wonder how Groot is getting along ? ” 

“I think he’ll have missed this entirely," 
replied the captain. “We were a good four days 
ahead on the last report, and we’ve lost nothing 
since then." 
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For some minutes, holding on to the locker 
from which every plunge of the boat threatened 
to hurl them, the adventurers talked about their 
rivals. 

A large oil syndicate 1 had offered £10,000 to 
the winner of a round-the-world flight, in which 
only flying boats might compete. Eight boats 
had started from London, but only two, the 
Dragon and the Viking, a craft owned by an 
American called Johnson Groot, were left in the 
race. On several occasions Groot had tried to 
. damage the Dragon but each time the captain 
t^and his nephews had foiled him. They were 
now leading by several days, and were con¬ 
gratulating themselves on their luck when a 
typhoon 2 had struck suddenly. The Dragon 
had fought gallantly, but beaten by the fury of 
the wind she now lay in a dangerous sea, flung 
like a cork from side to side. With a faulty 
compass, the flyers had no idea where they were. 

It grew lighter, but still the waves broke over 
the little boat. Then without warning the crew 
were thrown across the cabin, there was a 
sickening crash, and the nose tilted up. 

“We’re aground! ” cried Captain Standish. 
“ Outside with you before the waves smash us/' 

1 A large company formed to sell oil. 

2 A fierce wind storm. 
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He unfastened the sliding door, and followed by 
the boys, clambered outside. 

The Dragon lay high on a coral reef, where 
the waves had flung her. On one hand tossed 
the open sea, but inside the reef was a stretch of 
comparatively calm water. Beyond that loomed 
a tree-lined shore. 

For some seconds they surveyed this scene, 
then at a word from the captain they plunged 
into the j agoon , and struck out for the shore. 
The reef broke the fury of the waves and soon 
the three swimmers reached the shallows and 
waded out and up the beach. When they 
reached the trees, Captain Standish flung him¬ 
self on the grass. Exhausted by their efforts, his 
nephews sat down beside him. 


“ I don’t know how long we’re going to stay 
here,” he said, “ but we’d better build some sort 


of shelter. We’ll probably manage to salvage 1 
some food and clothes from the Dragon , and 
from the look of this island, we shouldn’t starve. 


We’ll have to set up a beacon too, for I’m pretty 
certain no boat will call here on purpose. Mean¬ 
time, if you boys can sleep you’d better do so, 
for we’ll have a busy time when daylight 

comes.” 


For the first time since the storm broke, the 


1 To save from the wreck. 
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boys realized how exhausted they were. None 
of the three had rested for about sixteen hours, 
and stretching out on the soft ground they were 
soon asleep. 

When Bud awoke, he looked around in 
bewilderment. Then the events of the previous 
day came back, and he rose. The sun was 
shining, and the lagoon lay like a sheet of 
polished glass under the blue sky. No one was 
about, but out on the reef he could make out 
some movement. Soon the Dragon's portable 1 
rubber boat appeared, paddled by the captain, 
and Bud strolled down to meet him. 

“ Morning, Bud! ” cried the captain. “ I 
didn’t care to rouse you up. I’ve just been over 
to the wreckage to see how things were. The 
punt was undamaged so I inflated it and 
brought off some of our stuff." 

Bud lent a hand to carry the salvaged food 

and clothes up the beach. 

“ Where’s Roddy ? ’’ inquired Captain 

Standish. 

“ He must be doing a bit of exploring. He 

wasn’t about when I awoke.” 

“ I hope he finds some drinking water. That s 
the one thing I’m worried about. But you get 
a fire going, and I’ll make another trip. There 

1 Convenient for carrying. 
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isn’t much more left on the old Dragon now.” 

Bud began to prepare breakfast, and the 
captain had returned and was sitting down 
when Roddy appeared. He had found a spring 
on the other side of the bay, and when the meal 
was finished they loaded up and carried what 
had been rescued from the wreck, to a spot 
beside the spring. When everything was safe, 
the captain suggested a tour of inspection. 
Talking over plans for the future they set off 
through the trees. Roddy pushed ahead, and 
a sudden shout from him brought the others 
running up. 

“A track, uncle! ” he cried. Sure enough, 
through the undergrowth could be traced a 
narrow path, and eagerly they followed it. After 
twisting about for some minutes they entered a 
clearing. In the shadow of the trees stood 
a tumbledown hut. With feelings of dis¬ 
appointment the castaways- approached. Quite 
evidently it had not been occupied for years. 
The thatched roof had caved in and the walls 
were sprung and rotten. While the boys stood 
eyeing this ruin, Captain Standish strode for¬ 
ward, and stepped over the fallen door. Then 
quickly he reappeared and beckoned to the lads. 
They darted towards him, and peered into the 
gloomy interior. Grass grew rankly on the 
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floor, and some crazy sticks of furniture lay 
about. But at the table which leaned crookedly 
on three legs, was a chair. And in the chair 
. . . sprawled a whitened skeleton! 

Horror-stricken they gazed on the scene. A 
few shreds of clothing hung on the bleached 
bones, but there was nothing to tell who the 
man was. As they looked around, Bud sud¬ 
denly stooped and from among the rubbish on 
the floor picked up a battered, leather-bound 
book. It lay by the table, as if the dead man 
had been writing in it. Captain Standish turned 
over the stained pages. It was a diary, and as 
he read, the story of the tragedy was unfolded. 

The writer had been mate on a schooner 
which seemed to combine piracy with trading. 
The log told how, when the ship had foundered 
in a storm, he and three others had escaped in 
a small boat and reached this island. After 
spending some weeks here, fever had broken 
out and one by one the men had died. The last 
entry ran thus: 

. . . Have returned from the cave. The 
box is safe enough . . . gold don’t seem to 
take fever! Wouldn’t old Scree laff to see 
how it was ending. Will try again to-morrow 
but feel weak . . . we’re all the . . . 
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A scrawl on the paper told where death had 
arrested the writer s hand. 

Roddy was the first to speak. 

" Gold, uncle! Looks like we’ve stumbled on 
a fortune.” 

“Jove, yes! We might as well try for this 
cave now.” 

The captain led the way from the shack, and 
they walked on, each thinking about the dead 
man’s secret. In an hour they glimpsed the sea 
through the trees, and soon reached the shore. 
On the beach, above highwater mark, lay the 
ribs of the pirates’ boat, and setting out in 
different directions they searched the high rocks. 
At a cry from the captain, Bud and Roddy 
made towards him. 

He stood at the entrance of a shallow cave. 
Gnnningat them^ and half buried in the drifted 
sand, three more skeletons lay in the shadows. 
And against the left wall, as though mocking the 
grim remains, stood a brass-bound chest. Rais¬ 
ing the lid, Captain Standish stared at the dull 
ingots 1 which filled it. 

He whistled his surprise. " Phew! There’s 
a small fortune here! ” The boys crowded in 
and looked at the treasure. There was about 
two hundredweights of the precious metal, made 

1 Solid bars. 
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up in ingots of about twelve pounds apiece. 

“ We'll have to make some bags and carry this 
over to the other side. Not that it's of much use 
to us just now, but I'm hoping we’re picked up 
soon.” 

Thus decided, they left the cave, and returned 
to the camp. 

That afternoon, the building of the hut was 
commenced. It was completed next morning, 
and after breakfast the job of transferring the 
gold began. By evening the pirates’ hoard was 
safely stowed inside the little shack, and the 
amateur Crusoes settled down to await rescue. 
Although the captain did not tell the boys, he 
doubted very much their chance of being picked 
up quickly, but he took his turn of watching by 
the beacon, ready to set it blazing if anything 
hove in sight. 

For several days nothing happened. The 
weather was perfect and the boys rather enjoyed 
those long sunny days, swimming in the crystal- 
p lea r lagoon, or rambling about the island. 
They found plenty of fruit with which to vary 
their meals, and grew bronzed and fit. Then 
one day, chopping wood in the forest, a familiar 
sound struck their ears. Low at first then swell¬ 
ing to a roar, the purr of an aeroplane's engines 
reached them. Rushing towards the beach, the 
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churfis tumbled breathlessly into the open and 
looked up. Above the lagoon, circling for a 
landing, was a flying boat. And with mixed 
feelings, the castaways recognized the blood-red 
fuselage and long silver floats. The Viking had 
arrived. 

“Groot! ” exclaimed Bud. 

“Yes." The captain nodded. “He must 
have sighted the wreckage, and has come down 
to investigate. And unless I'm mistaken we 
won’t get much help from him." He was think¬ 
ing of the gold. 

The Viking was now riding in the lagoon, and 
three figures could be seen on the port float. 
Followed by his nephews, Captain Standish 
strolled down to the water’s edge, and waited 
for Groot, whose punt had now pushed off. It 
covered the short distance between the flying 
boat and the shore, and the American airman, 
with two of his crew, waded up the sand. With 
dismay, the captain saw the gun-holsters swing¬ 
ing on their hips. 

Waal, Standish! I spied your crate piled 

up on the reef, and came down to investigate. 

Guess this puts you out of the race good an’ 
proper! ” 

Yes, you 11 have it all your own way now. 
That should suit you." 

" A 89 
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Johnson Groot was staring towards the hut. 

“ You’ve made yourselves pretty comfortable. 
Can we have a look round ? ” 

He noted the quick look of anxiety on the 
captain’s face, and made for the shack at a run. 
Before they could stop him, he reached the door, 
and flung it open. When the others came up, 
Groot was bending over the bags of gold. As 
Standish entered he straightened. 

“Say, Britisher, did you strike a gold-mine? 
There’s a pretty nest-egg here.” His eyes 
glittered evilly, and he glanced towards his men. 

“ Keep back from that, Groot! If you’ll give 
us a passage or report our position when you 
touch port, we’ll pay you well, but meantime, 
hands off! ” 

A slow grin dawned on the Yankee’s face. His 
fingers played with the black holster. 

“ What’s the row, skipper ? Of course I’ll take 
your gold back for you, but—waal, I guess 
you’ll have to wait for the next boat! An’ the 
service ain’t none too reg’lar in these parts.” 

His gun was out, covering the captain. In 
the doorway, with drawn revolvers, stood the 
two men from the Viking. Resistance was use¬ 
less. 

Closely guarded, the little party watched the 
gold being carried down to the punt. When it 
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was all aboard, Groot strolled up, grinning. 

“ We’ll tell them about you at Port Darwin— 
Only I’ve such a poor memory I may forget! ” 
He jinked at his men, then continued. “ I’m 
going to spend a few days here since I can take 
my time about finishing, so I think you’ll be 
safer roped up. A 1 ! ” He signed to one of the 
crew. “Just make our friends secure.” 

At pistol-point the three castaways sub¬ 
mitted, and soon lay helpless on the floor of the 
hut. Then the rival airmen went outside, leav¬ 
ing A 1 on guard. 

It was now late afternoon, and when Groot 
came back he looked in at his prisoners with 
amusement. 

“ I’ve changed my mind about staying. Will 
these ropes hold, A 1 ? ” 

“Yeah, they’ll hold a herd of wild elephants, 
much less these three! ” 

“ Right! ” replied Groot. “ You can come on 
outside.” The man rose, and accompanied his 
chief. The prisoners were left alone. 

The captain waited for some minutes, then 
he said: “Feeling all right, boys? ” 

„ " Fine ” the y chorused, and Bud added, 
“ I’m squatting on an empty bottle, and if we 
could smash it I might get these ropes cut.” 
He rolled over, and revealed an old sauce bottle. 
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While he steadied it, the captain raised his feet 
The heavy boots crashed down, and the bottle 
splintered. Quickly Bud began to saw the ropes 
on the jagged glass. When his wrists were 
bleeding and scratched, a strand gave, and soon 
the bonds fell to the ground. It took no time to 
untie the cords round his ankles, then he crossed 
to his comrades and released them. 

^ “ Now, boys,” said ’ Captain Standish, 
Groot 11 be back soon. When he arrives, lie 
as if still bound, but when he comes within 


reach, let him have it. We must keep him quiet 
and get his gun.” 

Agreed on this plan, the three lay still. 

In five minutes voices sounded outside, and 
they heard Groot drawl, “You boys beat it to 
the boat, an’ I’ll loosen these guys and follow 
you.” 


Then the door opened and the airman 
entered. 

He scanned the figures, and moved across to 
Captain Standish. Stooping he brought his chin 
within reach of the captain's fist. Next second 
he rolled over on to the ground, knocked out to 
the world. The captain stood up and lifted the 
revolver. 


“Quick, lads, outside! We'll get into the 
woods and fire a shot. That'll bring the others 
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running, and we’ll double for the shore and 
swim off to the Viking. Once aboard, it’ll be 
easy.” 

They left the hut. Down at the water’s edge 
they could see the two Americans waiting for 
their chief. The shot rang out, and under cover 
of the trees the three adventurers dashed for the 
shore. Before entering the water, Roddy crossed 
to the punt and released the air-valve. Then in 
the wake of his friends he cut towards the 
anchored flying-boat. They clambered on to 
the floats, and up the short ladder into the cabin. 

“ Slip the cable, Bud,” cried the captain, “ and 
I’ll start up.” 

In the few seconds that elapsed between their 
arrival and the roar of the engines, they saw 
the Vikings crew running down the beach, and 
gesticulating by the punt. Some shots rang out, 
but the bullets fell short. 

Then taxi-ing lightly over the water, the 
Viking turned and with Captain Standish at the 
controls took off like a bird. Light was begin¬ 
ning to fade, but on the shore could still be seen 
the Americans. 

Bud danced into the steering cabin. 

“ Good luck to Groot,” he sang, " and good¬ 
bye, Fever Island! ” 

Frank Lawless — Fifty-two Thrilling Stories for Boys. 
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THE DEER STEALERS 

A TALE OF OLD ENGLAND 

Hugh’s earliest memory was that of the forest. 
Once when old Maundy, his father, was repair¬ 
ing the thatched roof of their cottage, he climbed 
the ladder and saw the tops of the trees stretch¬ 
ing like a tossing, green sea in every direction 
as far as his eye could reach. The world out¬ 
side the forest seemed very far away. 

You will still find the forest, if you go and look 
for it; but in those days, two hundred years ago, 
it was much bigger than it is now and covered 
a great part of two counties. Deer roamed there 
and other wild animals, and men wilder than 
they. 

Hugh’s father was a woodman. The cottage 
had only two rooms and an attic, where Hugh 
slept with his brothers and sisters on piles of 
straw. The children were happy, playing and 
exploring in the wood; and though there was 
little money, there was always plenty to eat— 
generally for dinner a rabbit or some kind of 
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bird, and sometimes a sweet-tasting meat which 
Hughs father called “ forest mutton ” 

When Hugh was ten something very curious 
happened. He was carrying a big basket and 
looking for mushrooms, and he had reached a 
clearing of the wood some way from the house- 
much farther than he was really allowed to go— 
when he saw a horrible sight. An old man was 
standing there quite still, bent forward, and at 
his feet lay a bundle of wood. He wore a skin 
coat reaching nearly to his knees, and his arms, 
which were very long, hung by his sides. But 
where his head should have been, was some¬ 
thing which looked like a huge ball, that moved 
constantly, and yet kept its shape. 

Hugh crept nearer and realized what it was. 
A swarm of wild bees had settled on the head of 
the old man, who dared not move or disturb 
them for fear they should sting him to death. 

Hugh knew something about bees, and knew 
of their strange ways at swarming time, when 
many thousands will come together, settling in a 
solid, round mass on anything which is handy. 
Once he had helped his father to put in a hive 
a swarm which had settled on the branch of a 
tree near the cottage. He quietly crept up to 
the man and put his basket on the ground 
beneath his face. Very gently the man bent for- 
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ward. The swarm hung above the basket from 
his long white hair. The weight of the bees 
hanging on his hair must have given him fearful 
pain, but he made no sound or movement while 
Hugh with some fronds of bracken tried gently 
to loosen the swarm. The low drone of the 
bees rose to a furious buzzing as he touched 
them, but he stood his ground and with a few 
strokes loosened the ball of bees, which fell into 
the basket and stayed there. 

Still the old man remained motionless. Not 
till Hugh had gently brushed the last bee from 
his hair did he step softly backwards, straighten 
himself, and turn his face to Hugh’s. 

Hugh found himself looking up into a pair of 
very blue eyes, quite calm and twinkling with 
amusement. The man looked from Hugh to 
the bees and back again and laughed softly. 

“ The creatures! ” was all he said. 

They moved a little farther away and looked 
at each other. 

" I have something to be grateful to you for,” 
said the man. " What is your name, and where 
do you live ? ” 

When Hugh told him, the man gave a little 
chuckle. 

“ Is that so ? ” he said several times. “ I have 
a feeling we shall meet again, and some day 
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perhaps I shall be able to pay you back for this. 
Meantime, what can I give you for a present ? I 
know. You can keep the bees.” 

He picked up his bundle of sticks and 
prepared to go. 

“ Who are you, please ? ” asked Hugh. 

Something in the blue eyes changed and 
Hugh found himself suddenly frightened. But 
the man's voice was gentle as he answered: “ I 
have many names and I live wherever I am. 
But you can call me Pat.” 

He moved away and in a moment he had dis¬ 
appeared in the wood; and Hugh ran home, 
little knowing how much that meeting was to 
mean later on. 

Hugh and his father came back that night, 
when the bees were sleepy, and put them in a 
hive and took them home; but old Maundy beat 
him for having wandered so far. 

“You be careful,” he said, “or you’ll find 
yourself in Dead Man’s Bottom, and that’ll be 
the end of you.” 

“What’s that?” asked Hugh. His father 
grunted. 

“Somewhere in the middle of the forest— 
never mind where—is a ravine, with a stream 
through it, and it’s called Dead Man’s Bottom. 
Why ? Because folks that wander in those parts 
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have a way of being found dead in that ravine 
next day. Them as lives in those parts don’t like 
strangers.” 

" Who lives there, father ? ” 

“Outlaws and wild men of all sorts. Some 
begin by killing deer and end by killing men. 
Others begin by killing men and then live by 
killing deer. You mark my words, let the deer 
alone, and live poor but honest, as your father 
does. Venison’s not for the likes of us, and any¬ 
way, ’tis not worth getting hanged for, I reckon. 
Now don't ask any more questions.” 

After that, the forest was more exciting than 
ever. At first Hugh kept close to the cottage, 
but soon he was wandering farther than before, 
though very carefully. He wanted to learn his 
way about the wood, and always he hoped to 
see Pat again. 

He did see him—many times; but always Pat 
saw him first. He would be lying by a stream 
and a shadow would fall on him; and there was 
Pat standing over him. Or he would be creep¬ 
ing among the trees, trying to get close to a 
squirrel, and an acorn would hit him; and there 
in the branches above him would be Pat. Often 
he thought that Pat was watching him but 
would not show himself. 

Whenever they met, Pat had with him a small 
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bundle of sticks. 

The man was a mystery. At first Hugh had 
thought him old because of his white hair; yet 
he did not move like an old man. Once when 
they were together Pat lay on the ground, and, 
rolling up his sleeve to the shoulder, put his 
arm down a rabbit hole and brought up five 
young rabbits. The nest had been made too 
near the surface. The bunch of little rat-like 
creatures lay in his enormous hand; but what 
Hugh noticed most was his bare arm. The skin 
was smooth and very white, and underneath, 
from wrist to elbow and elbow to shoulder, im¬ 
mense, compact muscles rippled like water. Pat 
put the rabbits back and, seeing the boy's eyes 
fixed on his arm, smiled and said: “Feel it.” 
Hugh touched it shyly; it felt like cold iron. 
Whenever he thought of Pat afterwards he saw 
that picture—the huge white arm and the baby 
rabbits in the outstretched hand. 

Once, when they were together, Pat stopped 
and listened. Hugh listened too, and heard far 
away a faint baying noise. 

“ What is it ? ” he asked, but Pat was standing 
stiff and still. The cry came again, clearer, 
frightening him, though he did not know why. 

“ Bloodhounds,” said Pat. 

They stood still and heard the chase pass to 
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the south of them and the crying of the hounds 
grow fainter. Not until it had died away did he 

dare to ask Pat: 

“ What were they hunting ? ” 

" A man,” said Pat shortly. There was a grim 
look on his face which Hugh had not seen 
before. 

" A man! What do they hunt men for ? ” 

“ To hang them.” 

“ What for?” 

Pat seemed to come to himself. He looked 
at the boy. 

“What for? Why, deer-stealing or sheep¬ 
stealing—or other things. It’s the law. But the 
forest is deep, full of good hiding and good food. 
So anyone that has the gallows waiting for him 
outside, takes to the forest. Generally he’s safe 
there; but if they get the dogs on his track, he’s 
finished, unless he knows the way.” 

“ Oh, Pat, do you think the man they were 
chasing got away ? ” 

Pat smiled a little and nodded. 

“ I know he did—that is, judging by the way 
I heard the hounds go, I think I know where the 
man is going. And seeing how far he’d got, I 
guess he’d get away. Folks that go that way 
generally do.” 4 

He stopped. Then he said very seriously: 
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You know Wainfleet Bottom ? If ever you’re 
chased by the bloodhounds go to the head of it 
and then run due east. Now I’ve told you a 
secret. Forget it till you need it; and I hope 
you never will.” 

He changed his tone and went on. 

“Yes. Bloodhounds are no joke. Let a 
bloodhound get a scent of a man, even from a 
scrap of his clothes, and it will follow him all 
night or find him in a crowd. It’s poor fun 
being chased by bloodhounds.” 

“ Have you been chased by bloodhounds, 
Pat ? ” asked Hugh. But Pat just smiled. 

“ I’ve had a funny life,” he said. 

That summer Hugh spent many an hour with 
Pat. Often the man would be silent for hours 
together; at other times he talked of many 
things, showing Hugh the ways of the wild 
creatures, teaching him to wrestle and fight, 
showing him how to find his way in the woods, j 
or telling him long tales, of which Hugh never • 
knew how much to believe. The boy kept these 
meetings a secret from everyone, even his 
father. 

Autumn came. The beech leaves began to 
fall. The wood burned and glowed like a fire 
with all the colours of fading leaves, golden 
and russet and crimson. Hugh and Pat were 
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walking through the wood. Suddenly Pat 
stopped and pointed. 

^ Fifty yards away among the trees stood a 
•splendid stag. It stood with head thrown back, 
and its soft nose twitched as it smelt the air. It 
could not smell them, for the wind blew from it 
to them; it was uneasy but not alarmed. Hugh 
felt a movement beside him and glanced at Pat. 

From among the bundle of sticks he drew out 
a short, strong bow and a long arrow. Silently 
and very swiftly he strung the bow, fitted the 
arrow to the string and drew it back to his ear. 
The twang of the string sang through the forest 
as he loosed the arrow, and the deer lay dead, 
shot through the heart. 

Hugh looked from the deer back to Pat. The 
bow was gone, hidden again among the innocent 
bundle of firewood. With bent back and white 
hair falling on his collar, he looked like an old 
peasant gathering sticks for his fire. Only his 
blue eyes twinkled as he said; 

" That’s how it’s done. The bow is still useful 
for some things.” 

He put out his great hand and took the boy by 
the shoulder. 

“ Run home now,” he said. " Good-bye. We 

shall meet again, some day.” 

When he had gone a little way, Hugh turned. 
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He saw Pat walk slowly up to the dead stag. 
Even he could hardly believe that it was not an 
old man whom he was watching. Then came 
a sudden change. Pat laid down the faggot, 
with one heave slung the stag on his back, took 
up the bundle again and moved swiftly and 
silently away among the trees. Almost instantly 
it seemed he had vanished. He never looked 
back. 

Hugh sat down and cried. He knew without 
being told that it would be long before he would 
see Pat again. 

Hugh was sixteen. Nearly every day now he 
spent with his father working in the forest, 
felling trees, cutting off the branches, stacking 
the logs according to their size, or binding the 
brushwood in bundles. Sometimes great carts 
came from towns outside the forest, and there 
were good days loading the heavy logs and 
watching the teams of shining, struggling horses 
drag the laden carts up through the mud and 
leaf-mould to the track. Sometimes his father 
set him to work in the forest and left him for the 
whole day; and what his father did on those 
days Hugh never knew. 

One autumn morning Hugh and his father 
stood in a clearing of the forest. It was early. 
Blue mist hung among the wet red stems of the 
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pine trees, and the air was heavy with the scent 
of dead leaves. Long poles that they had 
trimmed the week before lay stacked in piles, 
ready for loading. There was also, Hugh 
noticed, a pile of faggots which had not been 
there before. An hour passed before they 
heard the creak of wheels and straining leather, 
and the heavy, muffled stamping of horses’ feet. 
A waggon appeared, drawn by three splendid 
brown horses. On the box sat a big red-faced 
man, who waved his whip and shouted to 
Maundy. 

‘'Morning, Maundy; we’re late. The track’s 
nothing but a mud-hole. We’ll never get back 
through it, when we’re laden. You’ll have to 
find me another way.” 

He pulled up the waggon and sprang off, 
glancing curiously at Hugh. 

“ My son,” said Maundy. “ Pete cut his knee 
with an axe yesterday and I brought him 
instead. He’s all right.” 

The other, whom Maundy called Perron, 
nodded to Hugh. 

“ Must begin some time,” he said. 

"All the same, I don’t like it,” his father 
answered. 

" Hoes he know anything ? ” askedPferron. 

" Nothing yet,” said his father. 
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The horses stood in the traces with heads 
down, the steam rising in clouds from their wet 
backs. Maundy and Perron set to work to load 
the cart, and Hugh, as he helped, saw that they 
were doing it in a very curious way. In the 
middle they laid the faggots of firewood very 
carefully; at each end they built up a pile of 
veiy short logs; and over all they laid the long 
trimmed poles. The faggots were entirely 
hidden, and anyone seeing the loaded cart 
might have thought that it carried nothing 
but long poles. They worked very fast and 
anxiously; and not until they had made fast 
the load with ropes did they stop. Perron 
mopped his face. 

“ I'd better get away with it quickly,” he said. 
“Can you tell me a better way to the foresters 
lodge than the way I’ve come ? We can’t afford 
to stick in the mud with this cargo.” 

“ I could show you one,” said Hugh. “ May 
I come ? ” 

The men looked at each other and Maundy 
nodded reluctantly. 

“ All right,” he said. “ Take him all the way 
if you like and see what you think of him.” 

Hugh went to the head of the leading horsfe 
and Perron climbed to the box. The whip 
cracked, Hugh shouted; the great beasts flung 
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their weight into the traces; the rutted wheels 
slipped and moved. Slowly the laden waggon 
struggled through the mud and moved away. 
When it reached firm ground, Hugh climbed up 
beside Perron and showed him the best way to 
the forester’s house. 

The forester walked round the waggon and 
counted the ends of logs which appeared at one 
end. Then he counted those at the other end. 

'‘Thirty-two fifteen-foot poles,” he said. 
Perron nodded and handed down some money, 
and they drove away. 

Now Hugh saw that the forester had thought 
that the logs which appeared at each end of 
the waggon were opposite ends of the same 
poles, and had known nothing about the faggots 
of firewood in the middle. What he could not 
understand was why Perron should have been 
willing to pay for more poles than he had taken, 
in order to carry away a few faggots of fire¬ 
wood, which he could easily have got nearer 
home. But he said nothing about it to Perron, 
who seemed very pleased with his bargain. 

“Would you like to come all the way to 
Shaston ? ” asked the man suddenly. 

“ Oh, yes,” said Hugh. He had never been 
as far as the town which lay outside the forest, 
though he had seen it from the top of the hill 
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towards which their road was leading. 

The trees grew sparser and smaller, giving 
place to stretches of heather. At last they came 
out on a bare moor on the crest of a hill. As 
they crossed the crest, Hugh saw to the west a 
beautiful green valley and in front, far away 
and below them, the town of Shaston. A cold 
wind sang over the moor, and the hills were 
dappled with the blue shadows of sailing clouds. 

Perron began to talk. He questioned Hugh 
as to what he could do, and seemed pleased with 
his answers. The road turned steeply down¬ 
ward, twisting round dangerous corners. Hugh 
slipped down and chained the wheel to stop the 
cart running away. So at last they reached the 
valley and joined the string of carts which were 
making their way to Shaston. 

Mr. Perron was evidently well known. Every¬ 
one nodded or bowed to him and he had a word 
for everyone. Hugh, who had never seen a 
town before, felt very proud of himself as he sat 
on the box, staring at the shops, the crowds of 
people in the narrow streets and the overhang¬ 
ing houses. 

There was a loud crack. The cart lurched 
violently to one side and tottered for a moment. 
Hugh grabbed wildly at the seat; then he felt 
the cart turn over beneath him, heard a loud 
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crash and found himself sprawling in the road, 
half buried in wood and faggots. A wheel had 
come off and the top-heavy cart had turned over 
on its side, bursting the ropes and scattering the 
load in all directions. 

He scrambled up, very little hurt. The 
accident had blocked the whole street, and 
already a crowd had gathered. Perron was 
standing on the top of the wreck with the whip 
in his hand, shouting to the people to keep 
back. His voice was hoarse with anger and 
excitement. Seeing Hugh rise, he beckoned 
him and put the whip in his hand. 

“My yard i§ just round the comer. I must 
go and get another cart. You stay here, and 
whatever you do, let no one steal a faggot—see ? 
Save the poles if you can, but at all costs don’t 
let a faggot go. Do you understand ? ” 

Hugh, rather frightened, nodded. Perron 
jumped down, uncoupled the horses, which 
were standing quietly in their traces, and then 
beckoned Hugh. Gripping him by the aim, he 
whispered in his ear: 

" If one of those faggots is gone when I come 
back, it will be the worse for you.” 

Then shouting roughly to the people to make 
way, he pushed through the crowd, leading the 
horses, and ran up the street. 
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Hugh climbed on to the cart, holding the 
whip, and looked round at the crowd, who were 
laughing and joking at the accident. The poles 
and faggots lay in a heap between the over¬ 
turned cart and the houses. Some of the faggots 
had rolled nearly into the crowd. One had 
partly burst open at one end and in it Hugh saw 
something. 

In a minute he had jumped down, thrown the 
burst faggot into the middle of the pile and 
begun piling the others on top of it. Before the 
crowd saw what he was doing, he had collected 
all the loose faggots in a big heap, and was sit¬ 
ting on it. He looked just as calm as before, but 
his heart was beating wildly, because now he 
knew what he was sitting on. 

Hidden in every faggot was a joint of venison. 

"What are you carrying that stuff about 
for ? ” shouted a man in the crowd. 

“ Perron’s fire’s gone out and he’s gone to the 
forest to get a stick or two,” said another, and 
everyone laughed. 

“ Give us a faggot,” said an old woman, " and 
save us gathering sticks to-day. Perron won’t 
miss a few faggots.” 

Hugh said nothing and waved the whip, and 
at that the crowd laughed again, but it closed 
in upon him. Perron was thought to be a miser 
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as well as a rich man, and evidently the people 
thought it would be good fun to steal the faggots 
which he had fetched from so far away. 

“ Let's take the faggots! " cried someone. 

“ Do him good," said another. “ He’s never 
given any firewood away yet. It’s time he 
began." 

“ Stand back," said Hugh; but the crowd only 
laughed. Then one big youth jumped forward 
and, seizing one end of a faggot, tried to pull 
it out of the pile. 

In a minute it would burst and everyone 
would see the meat inside. There was nothing 
for it but a fight. Hugh dropped the whip and 
jumped off the top of the pile right on to the 
man’s head. They rolled together in the gutter, 
while the crowd, which loved a fight, roared 


with laughter. 

" Good lad! At him, boy! Don’t let a baby 
knock you down, man! " they shouted. But 
before the angry fellow could get hold of Hugh, 
he had scrambled back on to the wood pile and 
was lashing round him with the whip to keep 
the crowd back. 


The youth whom he had knocked down got 
up, cursing, and closed in. Twice Hugh lashed 
him in the face. The third time, the man caught 


the lash in his hand and jerked the whip away. 
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“ Now, you little rat! ” he growled, and began 
climbing up the pile. 

Hugh picked up one of the long poles and 
prodded him in the stomach, and rolled him 
down into the gutter again. He sprang up, 
furious, and himself picked up another pole. 
Meantime others were closing in. In a moment 
Hugh knew he would be overpowered and the 
faggots scattered among the crowd. But just 
then there was a curious interruption. 

The crowd parted to let an old man through. 
He was moving slowly with one hand on the 
walls of the houses, holding in the other a stick 
with which he tapped on the ground. Appar¬ 
ently he was blind, for when he felt the wood 
in his way, he stopped, and without lifting his 
head, felt around him with his stick. 

“ What’s happening here ? ” he cried. 

“ Look out, gaffer,” 1 said someone. “ There’s 
a fight on. You’ll get hurt.” 

“ A fight, is it ? ” shouted the old beggar. 
"Stand clear of me, then, whoever you are.” 
And he began to whirl his heavy stick round 
his head, clearing the whole space between the 
faggots and the crowd. 

“ No one wants to hurt you, old man,” said 
a woman. " Here, I’ll lead you round. It s only 

1 Old man. 
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a waggon upset.” 

But the beggar only got more excited than 
before and swung his stick faster. 

“ No, you don’t,” he shouted. " Keep your 

hands off me. I trust nobody.” 

The interruption could not have lasted long, 
but it was just enough. For at that moment 
there was a trampling of hoofs, and a team of 
horses burst through the crowd, scattering the 
people. Perron had come with a new waggon 
and two or three burly men, who sprang off and 
thrust back the crowd with sticks. Nothing 
remained but to load the wood on the new 
waggon. Hugh whispered, “ It’s all right,” and 
Perron nodded. Then Hugh looked round for 
the beggar. He was gone. 

Later in Perrons office, Hugh told him what 
had happened. Perron was pleased, but he 
still looked anxious. Hugh guessed that he was 
wondering how much he knew and how far he 
could be trusted. He said suddenly: 

“ I know what was in those faggots. I saw, 
but I don’t think anyone else did.” 

Perron looked at him in silence for a long 
time. 

‘‘You know, do you?” he said at last. 
“Then I suppose you know that, if this day’s 
work were known, your father would be 



hanged ? ” 

“ My father ? ” 

“ Well, of course. He’s been sending stolen 
venison out of the forest for years and years. 
Do you mean to say you’ve never eaten any ? ” 
“ Was that what it was ? ” said Hugh, think¬ 
ing of the “ forest mutton.” 

Perron laughed. “ You've lived by poaching 
since you were bom,” he said. “ And now some¬ 
thing has got to be done. You may not have 
been the only one that saw something to-day. 
Even if you were, others may have guessed. 
There was a forester in that crowd.” 

“But he can’t get at the faggots now, can 
he?” 

“No. The faggots are safe in my yard; but 
up in the forest there’s another load waiting to 
be got away to-morrow. He might find out 
where this load came from and go and have a 
look. Listen. You’ve got to get back to your 
father, boy, to-night, see? You’ve got to tell 
him what’s happened. When we load to¬ 
morrow, there’s got to be no faggots about.. If 
there is, and they raid us when we’re loading, 
your father will be hanged, and so most likely 
will you. Do you understand ? ” 

Hugh sat silent and frightened. Perron leant 
across the table and patted him on the shoulder. 
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“You’re a good boy,” he said. “See here. 
You shall have a meal and rest a bit. Then, as 
soon as it’s dusk, you shall start back. If you 
get through and tell your father, I’ll see you 
never regret meeting me. I want a boy like 
you. How would you like to take a job in my 
saw-mill at Blandford ? You don t want to live 
on wood-cutting and poaching all your life. I d 
do something for you for your father s sake, but 
after to-night I’ll do a deal more for your own. 
Now let's find you some food.” 

And with that he led the way to the kitchen. 

Dusk was falling as Hugh slipped out of the 
woodyard and passed quietly down the narrow 
streets of Shaston. As soon as he was clear of 
the last house he breathed more easily and 
began to trot. On the hills before him he could 
see the beginning of the friendly forest, a dark 
line, looking very far away. 

Perrons last words ran in his head. “ If any¬ 
one follows you, you'll have to give ’em the slip 
in the forest. Whatever you do, don’t lead them 
home.” 

At first he strained his ears, expecting to hear 
feet behind him in the gathering dusk. But 
there was no sound, and he soon forgot his fears 
and trotted on, feeling his spirits rise as the forest 
grew nearer. 
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He reached the top of the hill. There was 
the forest, thank heaven. At a fork in the track 
was a forester’s lodge with a light in the window. 
He hurried past, entered the shade of the trees, 
quickened his pace—and fell full length over a 
rope stretched across the track. Before he 
could rise, a man was kneeling on his back and 
his hands had been twisted behind him and held 
in a grip of iron. 

“Got him! ” said a satisfied voice. He was 
jerked to his feet. Two men seized him, one by 
each arm, and led him into the forester’s lodge. 
It was a single room containing only a rough 
table and a bench at which another man was 
sitting. A lantern burning on the table gave the 
only light. Hugh’s captors dragged him before 
the table and held him there. 

“This is the lad,’’ said one, whom Hugh re¬ 
membered to have seen in the crowd round the 
waggon. 

Hugh looked round. The door was behind 
him. There was no other means of escape- 
except the single window, which was barred. 
The man at the table stared at him curiously. 

“ Answer our questions,” he said, “ and tell the 
truth or it will be the worse for you.” 

Hugh saw that all the men wore the badge of 
foresters. He kept his mouth shut and waited. 
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“You were on Perron’s waggon to-day,” said 
the man behind the table. Hugh was silent. 

“Answer,” said the man; and one of the 
others twisted his arm. 

A wave of desperation came over him. These 
men would torture him till they killed him or 
wrung the whole story out of him, word by 
word. Anything was better than that. Sud¬ 
denly in his need there came back to him the 
memory of some of those fighting tricks which 
old Pat had taught him, jokingly, long ago. 

Without warning he stamped violently with 
the heel of his heavy boot on the foot of the man 
on his left and broke it; at the same time driv¬ 
ing his head up under the man’s jaw. The man 
screamed with pain and let go of Hugh’s left 
arm. Instantly Hugh struck the man on his 
right on the bridge of the nose with his free hand 
and drove his left knee into his stomach. The 
man grunted and staggered back. For an 
instant Hugh was free. With all his force he 
kicked the table in front of him, overturning it 
on the top of the third man and upsetting the 
lamp, which fell and went out He leapt to the 
door, fumbled in the dark for the latch, found 
it and opened the door—just too late. A hand 
caught him by the collar. He gave a wild 
struggle; his coat ripped from top to bottom. 
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Next moment, he was racing up the track, free. 

Behind him was a terrible noise of oaths and 
shouts. The three men fell over each other, 
trying to get out of the door after him. He 
heard them roll in the road and curse one 
another. Two came racing after him, but he 
had a start and was faster than they. He raced 
up the track, then, turning into the wood, lay 
down and waited. The angry men knew they 
could not catch him in the dark. He heard them 
turn back. 

He waited till his breath came back and his 
heart stopped thumping. Now he had got over 
his terror, he felt very proud of himself. If only 
he could meet Pat again and tell him! Sud¬ 
denly he felt cold and found that the whole back 
of his coat had been tom away. He threw away 
the rest and set off again for home, keeping to 
the wood paths which he knew. 

In half an hour he stopped for a rest. He was 
on well-known ground now, not far from home. 
Through the bare branches the stars shone, but 
it was very dark under the trees, still and silent. 
There was. no noise but the drops of moisture 
falling on dead leaves. Sometimes a stick 
cracked, making him start. His breathing 
sounded very loud. He could just see his breath 
hanging in a dim cloud in the cold, moist air. 
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Then in the silence far behind him he heard 
faintly the wild, high baying of a dog. 

Three times the cry came, faint and clear. 
Then it ceased and the silence closed again. 
Hugh caught hold of a tree and put his face 
against the rough wet bark; and he shook and 
felt very sick, because he had heard that cry 
once before, and he knew what it was. There 
was a bloodhound on his track. 

The cottage was only half an hour away. It 
was no use going there now. The dog must 
have been given his scent from the piece of his 
coat which the forester had tom away; it would 
lead the chase to the very door. Better be 
pulled down in the forest than that. Yet where 
else could he run ? 

He thought of that day years ago when he 
had first heard a bloodhound. He saw again 
Pat’s grim face and remembered his words: 
" Go to toe head of Wainfleet Bottom and then 
due east.” There was nothing else for it. 
Could he find Wainfleet Bottom in the dark ? 

He thought so. He changed his direction and 
raced through the wood. 

Crash! He had fallen over a tree stump and. 
lay half §tujmi£. He pulled himself together. 
No sense in running like a madman and break¬ 
ing his leg. He must keep to the more open. 
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parts of the wood where the going was better. 
He ran on again more steadily. Soon the ground 
began to slope down. This must be Wainfleet 
Bottom. There was a path, he knew, below 
him. 

He ran down the slope and found it. Here he 
stopped, pulled off his jersey and threw it away. 
Turning north, he ran up the path. 

It was dark and silent in the little valley. How 
long the path seemed! He ran on and on, 
more easily now that he had got rid of the 
jersey. At last he came out at the head of the 
valley. There high above him was the north 
star. He turned right. If he was to go due east, 
he must keep the north star on his left hand. 
Ahead lay a part of the forest where he had 
never been. What was the safety which Pat had 
said was to be found there ? 

His heart sank. Even if he escaped, what was 
the use ? He had a message for his father, and 
how could he reach his father now? In the 
morning it would be too late. Perhaps the chase 
had ceased. He could hear no noise behind him. 
He hesitated, half decided to double back and 
make for home. 

Then below him in the valley came the wild 
baying of the bloodhound, much nearer. It 
must have found his jersey. His pursuers were 
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close behind, gaining on him, racing up the 
paths behind him at that very moment, while 
he stood still and wasted time. He turned east¬ 
ward and ran like a rabbit through the trees. 

The ground fell away in a long slope, rose 
steeply, and then sloped down again. As he 
sped down the second slope, he heard the hound 
crying wildly on the hill behind him. At the 
bottom was a stream. He splashed through it. 
Then came a steep hill, thickly covered with 
pine trees. 

His heart was beating wildly now and his 
breath came in gasps. He seemed to have been 
running for hours. The pursuit was so near that 
he could hear running feet behind him. Before 
he was half-way up the hill he heard men splash¬ 
ing through the stream behind, heard even the 
panting of the hound, as it strained at the leash. 

Now they were in the wood below him. It 

was a matter of moments. He put forth all the 

strength he had left and gained the top of the 

hill. The trees grew thicker than ever. He 

staggered blindly forward, saw—too late_a 

sheer drop in front of him, shrieked and fell into 
space. 

For one confused moment Hugh felt himself 
dropping, crashing through the wet branches of 
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slope, falling again. Then with a violent jolt he 
stopped. He was lying on his back on grass, his 
feet in running water. Far above him he could 
see a slit of grey sky between the walls of the 
ravine. He lay still, wondering if he was dead. 
Then above him broke out the fearful barking 
of the hound. He heard it trying up and down 
the edge of the cliff seeking a way down. He 
heard the men cursing softly. And suddenly it 
came to him that this must be the place of which 
Pat had spoken where those who were chased 
found safety. 

It was pitch dark in the ravine. He rolled on 
to his face and put his head into the stream. It 
was icy cold and revived him. He raised him¬ 
self on hands and knees. Every muscle in his 
body ached, but he found he could move, and 
he crawled a little way on hands and knees along 
the stream. Then his knees gave way and he 
sank down on his face. He could not move 
another step. And as he stretched himself hope¬ 
lessly in the long grass, a hand was laid on his 
shoulder and a voice he knew said: 

" Lie still, lad.” 

“ Pat! ” he whispered, and began to cry. 

For a few moments Pat let him lie there. 
Then he said: “ Drink this,” and gave him a 
flask. The stuff tasted like fire and choked him, 
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but he felt stronger for it. And when Pat said, 
“ Follow me," Hugh found he was able to crawl. 

Pat led the way up the stream. The banks 
grew narrower then closed altogether in a sheer 
cliff. With eyes grown accustomed to the dark¬ 
ness, Hugh could just see a black hole in the 
cliff through which the stream ran out. Pat 
crawled into the stream on hands and knees, 
right up to the mouth of the hole. 

“This/’ he whispered to Hugh, “is Dead 
Man’s Bottom; and this is the way out." 

And with that he crawled into the hole. 

Hugh crawled along the tunnel, terrified. The 
water flowed gurgling round his wrists and 
knees. The roof was only a few inches above 
his back. It seemed ages before he saw dim 
light round the body of the man in front of him 
and came out suddenly into a narrow valley. 

Pat laid Hugh on the grass and felt him all 
over, rubbed his hands and feet and wrapped 
him in his own coat. Then he held him in his 
arms and Hugh told his story. 

Pat said nothing till Hugh had finished. Then 
he laughed softly. 

" You’re a great lad," he said. “ When I saw 
you roll that fellow over with your pole in 
Shaston to-day, I knew you had the right stuff 
m you. But this beats all." 
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“ You saw me ? I didn’t see you.” 

“ Naturally, lad. You only saw an old, blind 
beggar.” 

“Pat! Was that you?” 

“ Maybe; there’s a lot you don’t know about 
me. But we’ve no time to talk. The first thing 
is for you to get back and tell your father, while 
I have these faggots cleared.” 

“ You ? ” 

“ Why, lad, if you'd gone to your father first 
he’d have had to send to me. You’ve saved a 
good hour by coming here straight away.” 

Pat took from his pocket two hairy 7 things 
and handed them to Hugh. They were like big 
stockings, made of raw deerskin. 

“Put them on over your boots,” he said. 
“ No bloodhound will follow you with them on. 
They hide the scent. And while you put them 
on, listen to me. 

“ This valley is the most secret place in the 
forest. Men have come here to hide for many 
a year. When I first came here—never mind 
why—they seemed a poor lot, living on deer’s 
meat and clothed in deer skins. That was no 
good to me. I wanted money; so I started the 
venison trade. 

“There are lots of honest tradesmen in 
Shaston and round about that will pay good 
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money for a joint of venison and not ask where 
it came from. The job was to get it to them. 
You’d laugh if I told you all the ways we've 
tried. But the faggots was the best. We got 
it out by the cartload. Has your father ever told 
you he’s a rich man ? Well, he is. 

“Now that’s finished. Well, well, we’ll find 
another way as good, later on. Now you get 
back to your father and tell him to load his 
faggots as usual to-morrow.” 

“ Load his faggots ? Mr. Perron said . . .” 

“ Perron’s not quite as good a head as some 
of us, lad. Of course you must load faggots, the 
same as last time. You tell your father the 
faggots will be all right.” 

“You mean—there’ll be nothing inside? ” 

“You must get along home,” was all Pat 
would say. “ You ought to be in bed.” 

They got up. 

Keep close to me and don’t speak,” said 
Pat. Then he gave a curious low call, which was 
answered twice in the wood. A few minutes 
passed. Then Hugh realized that men were 
moving all round him. They gathered round 
Pat in the darkness and a few whispered words 
passed. Then Pat led the way, holding Hugh 
by the arm, the others following in single file. 

They moved along narrow paths, turning this 
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way and that, till they found themselves in the 
clearing where Hugh had stood that morning 
with his father. What ages ago it seemed! From 
there he knew his way well enough. 

“ Off with you, lad,” said Pat gently, and 
Hugh went. Already men were busy round 
him, carrying faggots away. 

The sky was beginning to grow pale with day¬ 
break when Hugh reached the cottage door. He 
was just able to tell his father what had hap¬ 
pened, but he kept falling asleep as he talked 
and he could not answer half old Maundy’s 
questions. His mother warmed blankets and 
wrapped him in them, and his father half- 
carried him up the ladder to the attic. Almost 
before he felt the straw under him he was 
asleep. 

When he woke it was late afternoon. He 
turned over, and through the trap-door in the 
floor he saw his father’s head appear. He 
seemed very excited. 

“ Boy,” he said, “ the foresters raided 
Perron’s waggon, as we were loading this 
morning.” 

“ What happened ? ” 

“ Great sport! They must have followed him 
on the way up, because no sooner had we got 
the load made up than six of them closed round 
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US. One had his face bandaged and another was 
limping with a stick. I guessed they were your 
two friends. *‘ Undo that load/ said one of them. 
You should have seen Perron. He just said 
nothing while they took the load off; and there, 
sure enough, was the faggots. ‘ What’s this ? ’ 
says they. ‘ Firewood,’ says he. ‘ Rubbish! ’ 
says they. ‘Open it.’ ‘ Open it yourselves,' says 
Perron. Well, they did. They opened every 
blessed one, and every other faggot in the clear¬ 
ing, and there was nothing in any of ’em but 
just sticks. ‘And now/ says Perron, when 
they’d finished, ‘if you know what a faggot’s 
made of will you please do ’em all up again and 
load my waggon ? ’ He sat there and laughed 
and made ’em do it. It was the funniest thing 
I've seen for many a year.” 

Suddenly he stopped. 

“Here I’m talking while your dinner’s get¬ 
ting cold.” 

He handed Hugh a big bowl of stew. Hugh 
tasted it and looked at his father. 

“ What’s this, father ? ” 

“Forest mutton,” said his father solemnly. 
Then, seeing Hugh laughing, he grinned too. 

“ Don’t make fun of me, lad. And let this be 
a lesson to you. You’re going to Blandford. 
I’m sorry, but it’s a good job, and you’d have to 
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go somewhere for a bit to keep out of the way 
of that keeper whose face you spoiled. The 
trade’s finished now. There’ll be no more 
venison trading for many a year. Let the deer 
alone. Live poor an’ honest, like—other folks. 
And keep clear of that devil, Pat.” 

Hugh said nothing; but he remembered Pat’s 
voice last night, saying lazily: “ Well, well, we’ll 
find another way as good, later on.” 

He knew that some day he would see Pat 
again. 

Geoffrey Vickers —Round the Mulberry Bush. 
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UNCLE JED’S MOON PEARL 

A TALE OF AUSTRALIA 

So you want another of my “down under ” 1 
yams, do you? Well, the appetite of you 
children for stories is—what is the word?— 
insatiable 2 , that’s it. It’s “Aunt Kate, Aunt 
Kate, do tell us about the time you lived in 
Australia.” I suppose I shall have to give in 
and satisfy you. Settle down now, make your¬ 
selves comfy, and don’t interrupt me with ques¬ 
tions. 

I’ve told you about my one and only bush¬ 
ranger , 3 and about Black Snake Billabong. 
Perhaps the yam you’ll like to hear now is how 
my Uncle Jed’s pearls were discovered. It was 
quite an exciting experience for me, I can tell 
you. And it brought me a beautiful big pearl 
for my very own—yes, the Moon Pearl, as it is 
called, which I had set in a pendant. You shall 
look at it afterwards. 

Who was Uncle Jed? He was the husband 

1 Stories of Australia. 

3 Not easily satisfied. 

3 Bandit or robber living in the bush. 
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of my aunt—your great-aunt Caroline. No, not 
the uncle with whom I stayed at Warriboola 
where I had that snake adventure. Aunt 
Caroline Brunton lived at Red Gum, near the 
Mulla-Mulla river, in Victoria. She ran the 
station 1 herself, with the help of a manager and 
the usual “ hands,” white and black. 

Uncle Jed—Jedediah was his full name—had 
disappeared years before. It was said that he 
had been lost at sea. He was a bit of an adven¬ 
turer; had traded in the South Seas, had a spell 
as rubber-planter in Malaya, and tried his hand 
at pearling off Broome on the west coast of 
Australia. That’s a great pearling centre, you 
know; a lot of Japanese own luggers there. I 
tell you this because there’s a Jap in my story, 
a fellow named Hatsuma. Remember the name. 

Aunt Caroline made quite a hero of her lost 
husband. She used to tell me stories about his 
voyages and travels; how brave he was, how 
he ventured up-country in New Guinea among 
the most savage tribes, and killed all kinds of 
wild animals, tigers and buffaloes, in the jungles 
of Malay and India. He owned a smart schooner 
too, and was reckoned one of the most daring 
men in the South Sea trade. 

There was a painting of Uncle Jed hanging up 

1 Large sheep farm. 
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in what you might call the drawing-room of the 
station. I often used to stand and look at it. 
The picture showed a tall, dark-faced man with 
very black hair and a black beard, and a most 
hawk-like nose. In the first few weeks after I 
came out from England on my visit to Red Gum 
I must say that I was a little frightened at Uncle 
Jed’s portrait. He seemed to be frowning down 
at me, as if to ask what I was doing there. But 
in time, as I learned more and more about his 
brave deeds, I came to admire him. 

Uncle Jed, as I told you, had been in the 
pearling business. That explained the strange 
story about his lost pearls. Aunt herself did 
not say much about the matter, but Mr. Finlay, 
her manager, told me all I wanted to know. 
Uncle Jed, it seems, returned once—it was on 
the last occasion that he was seen at Red Gum 
—with a fine haul of pearls from Broome. 
Among them was a magnificent specimen which 
became known as the Moon Pearl. It was very 
large and round and had a pretty pink lustre. 
Well, to cut a long story short, before Uncle Jed 
disposed of them he went away suddenly, and it 
was known that he did not take the pearls with 
him. He told Aunt Caroline he had put them in 
a safe place. Now, the mystery was that he 
never returned to disclose their hiding-place, 
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and no one had succeeded in bringing them to 
light. 

It was exciting to me, of course, to know that 
a treasure worth some thousands of pounds was 
concealed somewhere about the station. I used 
to dream of the pearls at night, and I don’t mind 
confessing that many a time I rummaged about 
the rooms and even the out-buildings in the 
hope of finding them. Mr. Finlay laughed at 
me; he said it was all moonshine; old Jed, he 
believed, had taken the stuff away with him. 
Yes, I did see the precious pearls at last. I 
shouldn't be telling you this yam otherwise, 
should I ? But don’t ask questions now; let me 
come to the adventure in my own way. 

While I was at Red Gum I spent a good deal 
of time riding about the country on a pony 
which Mr. Finlay provided for me. There were 
no young people at the station. At the nearest 
place, Menindie, there were two girls of my own 
age—I was sixteen then—but I only saw them 
now and then. I went once to a party at their 
station when one of them had a birthday cele¬ 
bration. I think they rather looked down on 
me as a “new chum”; anyway, we didn’t get 
very friendly. 

It was on one of my riding jaunts that I met 
Hatsuma, the Japanese. It was this way. 
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Sanders, a boundary rider, had arranged to go 
to a point along the Mulla-Mulla, and I got per¬ 
mission to accompany him part of the way. 
With us went a blackfellow station “hand/’ 
About a couple of miles out in the bush we found 
the Jap sitting under a gum-tree with the usual 
swagman’s 1 bundle and tin kettle lying by his 
side. 

“ Hallo, boss/' he called out to Sanders. “ Got 
a twist o’ baccy ? ” The boundary rider obliged 
him. 

“Thanks/’ said the Jap. He spoke the most 
perfect English with but a trace of Oriental 
accent. “Do you know a place round here 
called Red Gum? I’m hunting up a job, an’ 
I’d like to try my luck there.’’ 

“Why,” returned Sanders, “you’re close on 
it. Two miles on, due east, and you’ll strike 
the station. Can’t say how they’re fixed there, 
though. Good luck to you.” 

We rode on our way, leaving the other still 
squatting beneath the tree. 

“Reckon he’s looking for a cook’s job,” 
Sanders said to me. “These Chinks”—a Jap 
was the same as a Chinaman to my companion 
—“make jolly fine cooks. Mrs. Brunton may 
like to take him on.” 

1 Australian phrase—tramp’s, miner’s, bush-traveller’s bundle. 
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I wondered to myself whether Aunt Caroline 
would. While Sanders had been talking to the 
stranger I had looked at the latter intently, and 
I did not like him. He had a scar running down 
his left cheek. Like most Japanese I had seen 
he was thickly built and muscular. But I 
thought that I might have been unfair in my 
judgment, as I did not like any yellow men. 

I certainly was surprised on arriving back at 
Red Gum to find that Aunt Caroline had taken 
on the Jap. Besides being able to cook— 
Sanders was right in his surmise—the man 
possessed no little skill in carpentry; and my 
aunt and Mr. Finlay were agreed that he would 
prove useful. So it was that one of the first 
faces I saw as I rode up to the station with Billy 
the black was that of Hatsuma. 

I should like to tell you young folk a great 
deal about my visit to Red Gum. Although I 
was on my own so much, I had what you would 
call a " topping time.” It was pretty country 
round the station. Not many miles away were 
the Silver Hills of the Cunningham Range, 
where Gardiner, the bushranger, used to have 
his ” hidey-hole ” in the old days. And once you 
left the sheep runs and the wire fences you could 
get out into pretty bush, and see kangaroos and 
wallabies. I caught a koala one day, a native 
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bear—such a jolly, woolly little chap, just like 
a Teddy Bear. He became quite a pet. But 1 
mustn’t waste time. It’s about the pearls that 

you want to hear. 

Well, I must get back again to Hatsuma. The 
Jap, though I never got to like him, made him¬ 
self very useful at the station. He was as good a 
cook as aunt had ever had. But it was his clever 
carpentry work that made him most welcome. 
In a little time he was delighting Aunt Caroline 
by the shelves and brackets and odds and ends 
of things that he put up for her. 

I could not but admire his skill with his tools. 
He could carve too. From a piece of she-oak 
he made me a dainty little work-box with a 
flower pattern on the lid. These duties kept 
him indoors very often, but I thought nothing 
of this until once or twice it occurred to me that 
he was very interested in the panelling 1 of the 
room walls. When he should have been measur¬ 
ing or fitting some comer bracket I would find 
him tapping the woodwork lightly with a 
hammer, his head close to the wall. 

“That’s funny,” I said to myself. “What’s 
old Hat”—we had shortened his name—“up 
to ? There aren’t any hidden chambers or secret 
staircases at Red Gum, such as one reads about 


1 The wooden lining. 
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in the old manor-houses in England.” 

I thought little of his strange behaviour at 
first, but when I surprised him later curiously 
examining an old escritoire 1 in the little back 
room that aunt used as a kind of office, I felt 
sure that he was searching for something. 

“ What on earth is old Hat after ? ” I asked 
myself again. Then the thought came into my 
mind. “ Not the pearls, surely ? He can’t have 
heard that story and be trying his luck at find¬ 
ing them ? ” 

It seemed unlikely that a wanderer, a swag- 
man, like Hatsuma, coming to us “out of the 
blue,” should have learned of Uncle Jed's 
treasure. 

And yet—and yet—I caught my breath as I 
remembered what Mr. Finlay had told me. Up 
at Broome, and elsewhere along the coast, there 
were hundreds of Japs engaged in the pearling 
industry. Suppose Hatsuma had heard of the 
lost pearls from some fellow-countryman who 
had known Uncle Jed? Stories travel fast, 
especially such a story as might be told about 
a big find like the Moon Pearl. 

The idea that Hatsuma was looking for the 
missing pearls held my mind. The more I 
thought of it, the more I felt convinced that he 

1 Writing desk. 
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was on the hunt for them. I kept my suspicions 
to myself, however. Aunt Caroline would prob¬ 
ably have laughed at me if I had told her; and 
Mr. Finlay was far too matter-of-fact to share 
my view. He didn’t believe in any hidden 
treasure: all that interested him was sheep. So 
I said nothing and resolved to keep my eyes 
open and watch the Jap’s movements. 

I was careful, of course, to keep on good terms 
with him, and not to show any uneasiness in his 
presence. When he was busy on some cabinet 
work or other I used to look on and compliment 
him. He would turn his almondy eyes up at 
me and say: 

“Japanese very, very clever with fingers, 
Missee Katee. Clever fingers, sharp knife—all 
that is wanted. Sharp knife like razor, cut 
through anything.” 

Once he thought fit to give me an exhibition 
of his juggling powers. He stopped his work 
and threw his short-handled, keen-bladed knife 
into the air with two other articles—a hammer 
and a chisel, perhaps they were. And he kept 
the three passing from one hand to the other 
with great rapidity, never failing to catch each 
by its handle. To finish up with, he said: 

“ Now look, Missee Katee. Watch me throw 
knife. Hatsuma never miss.” 
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He stuck a small piece of paper on the 
opposite wall and stepped back to my side by 
his bench. 

“ Watch, Missee Katee—watch.” 

He balanced the knife carefully in the palm 
of his right hand; then suddenly he swung his 
arm and flung the weapon at the wall. It struck 
the piece of white paper unerringly and hung 
quivering by its point. 

The Japanese grinned at me, though the 
expression of his face was spoiled by the ugly 
scar on his cheek. 

“Hatsuma never miss, Missee Katee,” he 
repeated. “ Remember, he never miss.” 

Then he turned to his work, and I went away. 
And a new thought was in my mind—why 
should the Jap want me to remember that he 
“ never missed ” ? Had that knife-throwing dis¬ 
play been given for the purpose of impressing 
me—for the purpose of warning me ? I won¬ 
dered. Did Hatsuma, after all my care, suspect 
me of watching him ? 

“ Katie,” I said to myself, “ go slow, my girl. 
Don’t look for trouble.” 

And before my eyes was the sight of that 
razor-like knife pinning a tiny scrap of paper 
to the wall. 

“ Katie,” said my aunt to me one morning a 
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few weeks later, “Mr. Finlay has to go to 
Sydney soon. We two will be alone here. You 

wont mind, will you ? 

“ Of course not, aunt,” I said. 

Why should I ? The station “ hands ” would 
be in the out-buildings close by. And there were 
no bushrangers to fear then; everything was 

quiet in Victoria. 

Why the manager had to go to Sydney I did 
not know. He was in close consultation with 
Aunt Caroline many times; I could only con¬ 
clude that it was on business concerning the 
station. But my aunt seemed to be upset about 
something. She was less cheerful than usual, 
and now and then I noticed a strained, anxious 
look upon her dear, kind face. 

Once I surprised her standing before Uncle 
Jed’s portrait. There were tears in her eyes. 
Poor aunt! I supposed that she felt very 
lonely. I crept away quietly and let her have 
her cry out. 

It was some ten days after Mr. Finlay’s 
departure that my exciting adventure hap¬ 
pened. Yes, I’m coming to it at last. You 
young people have been very patient; now you 
shall hear what you have been waiting for. 

It was a day in December—summer time in 
Australia, as you know. There was a half-moon 
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showing, and the Southern Cross 1 was bright in 
the sky when I said good night to Aunt Caroline 
as she went up to her room. 

I can’t say why it was, but I was strangely 
restless that evening. Instead of feeling sleepy, 
as I should have done, I was wide awake, so 
wide awake that I sat up for nearly an hour 
reading. When I put my book down it was 
eleven o’clock. Aunt Caroline was fast asleep 
by that time, no doubt. 

I meant to go straight to my room, but my 
eye fell upon some of the curios and trophies 
that Uncle Jed had brought back with him from 
his travels. There they were, several of them, 
hung on the walls of the front room—sheaves of 
arrows from New Guinea, a Borneo blowpipe, a 
native drum made of wood and skin, various 
spears and war-clubs, and, most picturesque of 
all, a huge “ debbil-debbil mask ” which I had 
been told came from some savage tribe in a 
South Sea Island. 

It was this mask that interested me at the 
moment. It was a weird, horrible piece of work, 
apparently carved out of the bark of some 
tree, and bound round by fibres. The face it 
presented had large staring eyes, painted red 
and black, with a small hole in the centre of 

1 A group of stars seen only south of the Equator. 
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each through which the wearer could peep. 
Crude stripes of red and blue and yellow orna¬ 
mented the forehead and cheeks, and the great 
gash of a mouth had some animals’ teeth stuck 
upon it. The whole thing grinned at you with 
a suggestion of something evil. 

There was a mirror in the room. I had a 
sudden fancy to try on the mask, to see what 
kind of figure I should cut. So I stood on a 
chair, unhooked the fearsome thing from the 
wall, and fitted it over my head. It slipped on 
easily, and with a little adjustment I could see 
through the spy-holes. 

Just as I was capering about in front of the 
glass, doing my' best to pose as a " Devil- 
Dancer” (I had seen pictures of the savages 
wearing such masks), a sound of someone mov¬ 
ing on the verandah outside the window made 
me stop suddenly. I turned round, to see the 
face of Hatsuma pressed close to the pane. 

There was such an evil look on his face that 
I stepped back and came bump against the wall. 
I wanted to pull off the mask and rush for the 
door, but the wretched thing had caught some¬ 
how round my shoulders and refused to move. 
Then I saw the window open outwards, and the 
Jap climbed in over the .sill with his horrid knife 
held between his teeth. 
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In my fright and desperation I clutched at 
the nearest thing I could. There were spears and 
other weapons close behind me. But my hand 
fell upon Uncle Jed’s portrait, and I brought it 
down with a bit of a crash on the carpet. 

I did not call out for help. I don’t believe I 
could have done so; I felt tongue-tied, just as 
one does in a nightmare. And it was like a night¬ 
mare to see Hatsuma coming towards me with 
his gleaming knife. What I must have looked 
like to him I can’t imagine. The mask was 
fearful enough, in all conscience. 

To my surprise Hatsuma suddenly dropped 
his knife and sprang forward to where the 
picture had fallen. Then he went down on his 
hands and knees, and I saw what he was after. 
A number of small white stones—as I took them 
to be at first—had rolled on to the floor. They 
glistened in the moonlight that struggled in 
through the open window. And in a flash I 
recognized them to be the pearls. They had not 
been there before; they must have fallen when 
the picture came down; they must have fallen 
out of it. Yes, they were pearls —the pearls, 
without a doubt! It was Uncle Jed’s long lost 
treasure which had been hidden all this time in 
his own portrait. 

All this flashed through my mind in a few 
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seconds. I saw Hatsuma gather them up in his 
hand; then he rose to his feet and glared fiercely 

at me. 

“ Missee think to frighten me ? ” he said in a 
low tone. " But it is no good. Now I make 
sure that you say nothing.” He stopped and 
picked up his knife. “ I make very sure,” he 
went on, when a voice cut in sharply on his 
words. 

“ Put up your hands! Put 'em up quick! ” 

The Jap stood motionless with terror. Then 
he flung out an arm swiftly, and I saw the 
shine of the knife in his palm. I knew what that 
meant—I knew the deadliness of his aim. With¬ 
out stopping to think I darted forward and 
threw myself between the two. 

“ Look out! Look out! ” I called. “ He's-” 

And the next moment I felt something strike 
sharply on the top of my mask. 

I heard the J ap give a cry of rage as I made 
a desperate effort to tear the mask from my 
head. This time I succeeded, and the thing fell 
with a clatter to the floor. I swung round on 
the instant to see, standing by the door with a 
revolver in his hand, the figure of a tall man. 

It was Uncle Jed, my dears—none other than 
Uncle Jed! I knew him at once though his 
black beard was gone. There was just a stubble 
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round his chin, but his thick, close-curling black 
hair and his big, hawk-like nose made me 
recognize him instantly. I stared at him in 
amazement. Uncle Jed had returned! Uncle 
Jed who was held to have been dead for years! 
It couldn’t be his ghost—if one believed in such 
things—because he carried a revolver, and he 
spoke in an unmistakably clear voice. 

" Stand where you are,” he ordered sternly, as 
he strode forward to the Jap. “Now, then, 
I’ve got you covered. Hand over those pearls! 
No nonsense! ” 

Hatsuma cowered before him and emptied 
the pearls into his outstretched hand. Uncle 
Jed put them quickly into a pocket. 

Then he dealt the Jap a crushing blow on the 
temple with his disengaged fist, and the man 
collapsed on the floor. Uncle Jed placed the 
revolver on a table. 

“I don’t know who you are, my dear,” he 
said, turning to me, “ but I rather fancy that 
you saved my life just now. I couldn’t fire at 
the chap with you between us. And that 

knife-” 

He stopped and pointed to the fallen mask. 
The keen-bladed weapon had buried itself to the 
hilt in the upper part of my late head-dress. 

“ He was going to throw it,” I stammered out. 
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“I’ve seen him do that before, and—and-" 

Then I began to tremble, and the room seemed 

to go round and round me. 

“ There—that’s all right," I heard Uncle Jed 
saying, and his voice seemed to come from far 

away. 

I opened my eyes and found that I was lying 
back on a sofa. Uncle Jed was patting my fore¬ 
head with a cold, wet handkerchief. 

“ There," he went on, " you're better now. 
Made you feel queer, didn't it, that business ? 
But a plucky girl like you isn’t going to faint any 
more. There, sit up and tell me who you are." 

I did as he bade me and introduced myself. 
"You're my Uncle Jed, I know," I added. 
“ I’ve seen your portrait." 

He nodded. "Yes," he said. "I'm your 
uncle right enough. I've been away, but—well, 
I seem to have come back just at the right time." 

I looked past him and saw Hatsuma lying on 
the floor, with his hands tied behind his back. 
Uncle followed my gaze. 

"He’s all right," he said. "I'll see to him 
soon. But what about you now ? " 

"I’ll go up," I answered. "Aunt Caroline 
must be awake with all this noise, and she'll be 
frightened and wondering what’s happened." 

I was right in supposing that my aunt was 
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awake, but she was not scared at the sound of 
voices. I met her coming down the stairs in her 
dressing-gown. 

“ Go up to your room, Katie,” she said quietly. 
“ I know who it is. I heard his voice.” 

So I stole up without a word and left her to 
meet Uncle Jed alone. The next day after 
breakfast I learned the truth. 

" She’d better know at once,” said Uncle Jed. 
" It’ll have to come out sooner or later.” 

And Aunt Caroline, with a quiver in her 
voice, told me how Uncle Jed had been in prison 
for several years. He had been accused of a 
serious crime. It was to meet him on his release 
that Mr. Finlay had gone to the city, but Uncle 
Jed had left the prison earlier than was expected. 
He had made his way straight to Red Gum, 
passing the manager somewhere on the road. 

Well, there's not much more to tell. It was 
a disappointment, a sad disappointment, to me 
to find that Uncle Jed was not such a wonder¬ 
ful man, after all. Poor Aunt Caroline had kept 
her secret loyally, and but for my encounter with 
Hatsuma would have kept silence about her 
husband’s past to the end. I kissed her and 
assured her that it did not matter. And I think 
I should have come to like Uncle Jed very much 
if he had stayed on at Red Gum. But he went 
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away a week later—where, I did not know. 

Before he went, however, he told me that it 
had been his intention just to secure the pearls 
from the place at the back of the painting where 
he had hidden them, and then disappear. 
Hatsuma, whom he knew at Broome, had 
learned about the lost pearls and was bent on 
discovering them if they still remained at the 
station. It was to make another search that he 
had ventured into the house that eventful night. 

“ I’m going to make you a present,” Uncle 
Jed said to me, when he bade me good-bye. 
“ The biggest and best of the bunch. See, here 
it is—the Moon Pearl, they call it. Keep it, my 
dear, in memory of me. I owe it to you for 
stopping the Jap’s knife. Good-bye, and good 
luck to you! ” 

I never saw Uncle Jed again, because I went 
home to England three months later. I did hear 
from Aunt Caroline, however, that he returned 
to Red Gum some time afterwards, and that all 
the past had been forgiven, and they were living 
happily together again. 

Now that’s the end—the very end. I’ll show 
you the Moon Pearl, as I promised, to-morrow. 
Off with you to bed. And don’t bother me for 
another yam for a long time! 

A. L. Haydon— Pleasure Book for Girls. 
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A RACE FOR AID 

A TALE OF MEXICO 


The afternoon sun blazed hotly down upon the 
heights and precipices of the Sierra de Madre of 
northern Mexico, and Joyce Heath cote, recently 
come from England to live with her uncle, who 
owned the Dolores.Jtine high up in the moun¬ 
tains, had sought the shade of a huge red 
boulder. She had wandered farther than she 
intended from the little mine settlement—the 
only human habitations within forty miles—and 
now she sat marvelling at the silence and 
grandeur of the scene before her. 

For half an hour the girl sat without stirring; 
then she moved uneasily. The silence and 
loneliness of the mighty slopes and valleys had 
suddenly become overpowering, and she was 
about to turn homewards when the clip-clop of 
a horse’s hoofs made her shrink back behind 
the rock. The next moment a tall horseman 
came into view, riding leisurely along by the 
edge of a ravine a hundred yards away. 

For some minutes Joyce watched the rider 
unseen; then a startled exclamation escaped 
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her lips, as, without warning, he slid from his 
saddle and lay a huddled heap upon the ground. 
The next moment the crack of a rifle awoke a 
thousand echoes amongst the mountains. 

Joyce was unused to the crack of rifles, and 
the sight of that motionless figure filled her with 
a wild desire to run. But the thought only lasted 
a moment, and the next she was racing across 
the rocky ground towards the fallen rider. 

Was he dead ? He lay so still. Reaching the 
fallen horseman, Joyce dropped to her knees 
just as something whined through the air above 
her head, followed by a second echoing report. 

“Quick, senorita , 1 on your face! ” urged a 
voice from her side, and Joyce obeyed. Some¬ 
one was shooting at her, and to her surprise she 
realized that she was not in the least afraid. 
Glancing round she saw that she and the 
wounded man lay in a slight hollow, and that 
the edge of the ravine, which fell a sheer 
thousand feet a few yards away, hid them from 
the marksman on the opposite cliff. 

“ Are you much hurt ? ” she inquired 
anxiously. , , 

“ ’Tis so, I fear,” answered the man in slow 
English. “But why did the senorita come? 
Does not the senorita know that it is El Diablo 


1 Miss or young lady. (Spanish.) 
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who is shooting at us ? Before long he will be 
here to finish what he has begun. Fly, little 
English girl; El Diablo-” 

“ If you’re telling me to run away, and leave 
you to be murdered, you’re wasting your 
breath,” interrupted Joyce in matter-of-fact 
tones, but as she gazed at the jumbled masses 
of the mountains surrounding them on all sides 
her heart almost failed her. 

Her uncle’s house lay three miles away on the 
slope of a great mountain. For her to return 
was easy, but how was she to get a wounded 
man across the hills and valleys that lay 
between? Yet, leave him to fetch help she 
dared not. Before she could return, El Diablo 
would have crossed the ravine and completed 

his deadly work. 

" The senorita is brave,” murmured the 
stranger weakly. “ See, if we crawl to yonder 
pile of boulders we shall be hidden from our 
enemy. Then I will call Sol, and on Sol we may 
escape. But first, will the senorita tie something 
tightly across my chest ? ” 

Joyce uttered a cry of dismay. A fine rescuer 
she to forget first aid! and ripping her petticoat 
to pieces she made a soft pad and bound it 
firmly over the small, round wound with long 
strips of linen. 
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The task completed, the patient murmured his 
thanks, and then slowly and with many a halt 
they crawled towards the pile of rocks. They 
dared not rise on hands and knees, for that 
would have exposed them to the watching 
marksman, and when at last they reached 
shelter Joyce saw by his drawn grey face that 
her companion was on the point of collapse. 

If only she had some water! In that water¬ 
less place there was no drop of moisture, and 
Joyce was gazing hopelessly around when her 
companion uttered a shrill whistle, answered 
almost immediately by a loud neigh, followed 
by the sound of drumming hoofs, and the next 
moment a great yellow horse pounded up and 
stood whinnying beside its master. But the 
effort of whistling had been too great for the 
wounded man, and he lay unconscious, unheed¬ 
ing his friend's call. 

Grasping the reins, Joyce spoke to the horse. 
Then seeing a water-bottle strapped to the high- 
peaked saddle, she loosened it and carried it to 
her companion, still holding tightly to the reins. 

With feverish haste Joyce dashed the warm 

fluid into the face of the unconscious man, and 

was relieved to see his eyes open. Then, seeing- 

his horse, he signed to her to help him to rise 
and mount. 
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It was a terrible journey. The stranger soon 
lost consciousness again, and J oyce had to strap 
his legs to the saddle with the stirrup leathers 
to prevent him from slipping to the ground, and 
even then he swayed perilously from side to 
side. But at last her uncle’s home came in sight, 
and as Joyce entered the courtyard her calls 
brought her two girl cousins and their father to 
the verandah. 

“Wherever have you been-” began Mr. 

Stuart; then, catching sight of her companion, 
he sprang forward, and cutting the stirrup 
straps, carried the man indoors. 

In a few sentences Joyce told her story. “ El 
Diablo! ” cried Madge, the elder cousin, when 
Joyce had finished. “He's a bandit, an awful 
man. We must tell Daddy. This may be 

serious.” 

It was indeed bad news, so bad that as soon 
as he heard Joyce’s story, her uncle left the 
house and sounded the great bell which was the 
signal for work to cease at the mine. 

The sound brought the workers running 
towards the house, and drawing Anderson, the 
white overseer, aside, Mr. Stuart told him what 
had happened. Anderson’s grave face, as he 
listened to the story, showed that he fully shared 
the other’s fears, and as a result of their talk the 
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native miners, upon whose loyalty they could 
depend, were armed, the gates of the courtyard 
were shut, the windows and the doors of the 
house barricaded, and the whole place prepared 
for a siege. 

Joyce watched these preparations in amaze¬ 
ment. “ You don’t mean to say that El Diablo 
will attack the house just to get that poor man ? " 
she asked. 

“You’re not in England, my dear," replied 
matter-of-fact Madge, busily testing the maga¬ 
zine of her light rifle. “Almost anything can 
happen in this country. It’s a pity you can’t use 
a rifle. We only number twenty, whilst El 
Diablo can muster a hundred men or more, and 
we shall need every gun we have before we are 
through with him and his band." 

At that moment Mr. Stuart entered the room, 
a frown upon his face. “ I’ve been trying to tele¬ 
graph, he said, “ but they’ve already cut the 
wires. I wish I could get you girls away-" 

u Don’t be ridiculous, Daddy," interrupted 

Madge. “ How is the patient ? Has he come 
round yet ?" 

^ as a nas ty k°l e in his chest, but with 
hick he’ll pull through. Yes, hes conscious, 
an ^ what he has told me makes matters worse, 
we s no less a person than El Hidalgo. To 

tta 
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do him justice, he wants me to give him up, 
but-” 

“Give up El Hidalgo! Dad, you couldn’t! 
Oh, Joyce, fancy rescuing the Hidalgo?” ex¬ 
claimed Anne. 

“ But who is El Hidalgo ? ” asked puzzled 
Joyce. 

“ El Hidalgo is the idol of every woman and 
most of the men in this part of Mexico,” ex¬ 
plained Mr. Stuart. “He’s a Mexican Robin 
Hood, a bandit who robs the rich to give to the 
h poor. Then he is the deadly enemy of El Diablo, 
who is a positive fiend, and robs and murders 
rich and poor alike, and there is no doubt that 
El Diablo will go to any lengths to get the 
Hidalgo now that he has him cornered.” 
“How romantic, Uncle!” cried Joyce. 

“ You’ll never give him up ? ” 

“No, I shan’t give him up,” grumbled Mr. 
Stuart, “ but I wish he were anywhere but here.” 

By this time it was dark, but the great fires 
that had been lighted at the angles of the court¬ 
yard wall cast a ruddy glow all around, and 
made a surprise attack impossible. An hour 
passed, and then two men entered the circle of 

light, bearing aloft a white flag. 

“ What do you want ? ” demanded Mr. Stuart 

gruffly. 
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“ Senor ,” 1 replied the leader, a slight, dandi¬ 
fied man, “ a man fleeing from justice, has taken 
refuge in your house, and I ask you to deliver 
him to me for punishment.” 

“ Justice! ” growled the white man. “ I know 
that a man has been foully shot, and that the 
same rifle that wounded him was also turned on 
a young English girl. Go! I give up no one to 
your justice.” 

“ Think well, senor,” replied the Mexican. “ I 
will have that man, and unless you surrender 
him willingly, I shall come and take him.” 

“Then come and be hanged! ” burst out Mr. * 
Stuart. “ The next of your villainous crew I set 
eyes on will be shot, white flag or no flag.” 

“ Si, senor,” answered the Mexican with a low 
bow. “ I wish you joy of your decision.” 

Half an hour passed, an hour, then another 
and another, and no attack came. The fires had 
burned low; chairs, table, every wooden thing 
the defenders possessed had gone to feed the 
flames until at last there was no more fuel left, 
and with straining eyes they gazed into the 

darkness, waiting for the rush of feet that would 
herald the attack. 

Nothing stirred. Lower and lower fell the 
flames, until only a feeble flicker remained. 

1 Sir. (Spanish.) 
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Then, with startling suddenness, a furious burst 
of firing broke out on two sides of the house, 
and almost before the garrison could reply, a 
score of dark figures had swarmed over the 
walls into the courtyard, and were rushing 
furiously upon the defenders. 

Two well-directed volleys checked the rush 
for a moment. But more men were constantly 
coming to help the bandits, and, knowing that 
in the open they would soon be overwhelmed by 
the numbers of the enemy, Mr. Stuart ordered 
the defenders to withdraw to the house. 

Finding resistance suddenly cease, the bandits 
hastened their advance, and, pouring across the 
courtyard from opposite directions, the two 
parties met in the centre of the enclosure, and 
mistaking one another in the darkness for the 
garrison, began a furious hand-to-hand en¬ 
counter. 

As the sounds of the fight reached his ears, 
Mr. Stuart halted, listened; then, realizing what 
had happened, he called to his men, and led 
them in a headlong charge upon the struggling 
mass. 

The effect was magical. Confused by the 
darkness, not knowing who were friends and 
who were foes, the bandits broke and fled, and 
five minutes later the courtyard was clear except 
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for the huddled bodies of the dead and wounded. 

Now the east began to grey, and dawn came 
bringing with it a welcome rest to the defenders. 
El Diablo would not attack again in full day¬ 
light. Why should he ? There was no hope of 
rescue. Six of the little garrison had already 
been killed, and having ordered their men to rest, 
Mr. Stuart and Anderson racked their brains 
to find some way out of the trap they were in. 
If only they could get the girls away! But how 
and where ? To try and fight a way through 
the bandits was to bring death to all. Even if 
they agreed to surrender El Hidalgo it would 
not save them now. Both men knew the venge¬ 
ful spirit of El Diablo too well to hope that he 
would spare them. “ There’s naught to do, mon, 
but stick it out,” growled Anderson, and Mr. 
Stuart unwillingly agreed. 

With the morning the girls slept, but Joyce 
was wakeful, and presently, rising, she stole 
along the passage to the room where the fugitive 
lay. Opening the door quietly, she peeped into 
the room. Joyce felt responsible for the disaster 
she had brought upon her uncle and cousins. 
She felt she must right matters somehow. But 
how ? Surely El Hidalgo would suggest a way, 

and seeing that he was alone, she entered and 
approached the bed. 
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The wounded man smiled a welcome. He 
looked very ill. 

“ Greeting, White Lily/’ he murmured. “ You 
had better have left El Hidalgo by the ravine 
than have brought him here.” 

“No, no! ” cried Joyce vehemently. “But 
tell me, is there nowhere where we can get 
help ?" 

El Hidalgo lay silent a moment, then: 
“ There are my men. Did they know that their 
leader lay here, helpless and in danger, they 
would come like a flood, and sweep El Diablo 
and his scum away.” 

“Your men! ” cried Joyce, hope surging up 
in her heart. “ How can we let them know ? Tell 
me the way! ” 

“ It is a way full of peril, little English girl,” 
answered the sick man weakly, and he told her 
how a person, willing to brave danger, might 
bring his followers to the aid of the anxious 
garrison. 

It was night again when a slight figure clad 
in dark shorts, a dark shirt, black stockings, and 
rubber shoes, and carrying a rolled blanket and 
a box of matches, scaled the wall of the court¬ 
yard, and dropped silently on the other side. 
That night there were no fires, and thankful for 
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the covering darkness, Joyce waited, holding 
her breath, trying to catch any noise that might 
tell her there were enemies about, before she 
stole silently forward in the direction of the 
mine-head. 

Apparently the bandits were so sure of their 
victims that they kept no watch, and beyond 
seeing a number of men lying round a distant 
camp-fire, Joyce reached the mine-head with¬ 
out sight or sound of the enemy. Entering the 
shed at the head of the light railway-line that 
ran down the mountains to the nearest town¬ 
ship, forty miles away, Joyce switched on a 
small electric lamp, and was relieved to see a 
tolley standing ready upon the rails. She had 
onlyTo release the brakes and spring on, and 
she would be on her way to her destination, 
twenty miles distant, and thousands of feet 
lower than the mountains. 

“ Buenas noches, senorita .” 1 

Joyce flung round with a cry, and flashed her 
light in the direction of the voice. There, stand¬ 
ing in the doorway, barring her path to freedom, 
was El Diablo. 

“ Where go you, senorita ? The night-” 

The sentence was cut short by a volley of 
strange oaths as the speaker leapt nimbly to one 

1 Good evening, miss. (Spanish.) 
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side, for the desperate girl had released the 
brakes, and giving the heavy trolley a push, had 
sprung on, and was bearing down upon the 
bandit with a speed which increased every 
moment. Then, as the trolley rolled past, a 
rifle cracked, and for the second time Joyce felt 
the wind of a bullet fan her cheek. A second 
later and the friendly darkness had swallowed 
her up, and she was on her way, the trolley 
running smoothly down-hill by its own momen¬ 
tum, and gathering speed every second, until the 
girl, though now more than ever anxious to 
reach her destination as soon as possible, was 
compelled to apply the brakes. 

The night was black, and as the trolley rushed 
downwards, Joyce had a horrible feeling of 
being hurled into a bottomless gulf. If only she 
could see where she was going! Blindly she 
sped on through the inky darkness. Mile fol¬ 
lowed mile, and then, above the shoulder of the 
mountain round which the line ran, she sud¬ 
denly saw a dull red glow in the sky, a glow that 
deepened and grew brighter every moment. 
What was it ? There was something evil about 
that ruddy glare which deepened moment by 
moment, until Joyce no longer seemed plung¬ 
ing into a black gulf, but into a crimson fur¬ 
nace. As the idea entered her mind she realized 
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what was happening. The forest, which for 
miles clothed the lower slopes of the mountain, 
was on fire. 

‘ As she realized this, Joyce violently applied 
the brakes, but as quickly took them off again; 
and now the trolley plunged down-hill at head¬ 
long speed. There was no going back. Her 
one hope, and the hope of those behind her, was 
to race the fire, and with eyes staring straight 
ahead, hands grasping the brake handles, Joyce 
went on, taking turns at a dizzy pace, rattling 
across small bridges, roaring through tunnels, 
whilst the wind tore past her, seeming to clutch 
at her with hands that sought to wrench her 
from her seat. 

Now Joyce became conscious of a strong 
odour mingled with the shrieking wind. Warm 
gusts, as from a furnace, smote her in the face, 
and rounding a comer she saw a sight that made 
her cry out with fear. A hundred feet below the 
forest began, and away to her right as far as 
eyes could see, it was a blazing ocean of fire that 
rolled forward with sickening speed. 

Joyces heart sank within her; yet, terribly 
afraid as she was, she never thought of abandon¬ 
ing her task. The fire was still half a mile or 
so from the line. Could she do it ? Her destina¬ 
tion was a wooden trestle bridge. Could she 



reach it before the fire covered the line, sweep¬ 
ing her to destruction, and destroying the last 
hope of help for those she sought to aid ? 

Throwing caution to the winds, Joyce 
released the brakes entirely, and with a roar the 
trolley swiftly gathered speed. Thank good¬ 
ness ! For the next ten miles the line was almost 
straight. Now the trolley had entered the forest 
and, above the thunder of the whirling wheels, 
Joyce could hear the roar of the advancing 
flames. Clouds of smoke beat down upon her, 
cutting off all view of her surroundings; then, 
as a gust of hot wind for a moment parted the 
smoke cloud, she caught a terrifying glimpse of 
a wall of leaping fire sweeping towards her 
through the trees. 

Her eyes smarting, and gasping for breath, 
Joyce flung the blanket over her head to protect 
her from the shower of sparks that beat down 
upon her. Now an ominous crackle reached her 
ears, and every now and then there came a loud 
report as some forest giant burst asunder in the 
intense heat. 

Heat! Joyce had never before realized it 
could be so hot. Her throat and tongue were 
parch ed. Her whole body felt dried up. Now 
the leaping flames were but a hundred yards 

awav. 
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Glancing ahead through the rolling smoke, 
she saw a tall tree standing beside the line sud¬ 
denly burst into flame. In an instant it was a 
blazing pillar of fire. Flinging herself face 
downwards on the trolley she covered herself 
completely with the blanket. On, on she rushed. 
Now she was abreast of the tree. The heat was 
appalling. The blanket had begun to smoulder. 
Past; and suddenly a loud crash smote the girl’s 
ears. Looking back she saw that the tree had 
fallen right across the line. Just in time. Five 
seconds later and the trolley would have crashed 
into that blazing barrier. Joyce cried out aloud 
in her fear. 

With an immense effort she pushed the fear 
aside. She could not be far from the bridge 
now. Surely it was just round this bend ? Grip¬ 
ping the brake handles she steadied the trolley; 
then, as she swept round the curve, and came in 
sight of the bridge, hope left her. The bridge 
was on fire. 

Instinctively, Joyce applied the brakes, then 
freed them again. What good was anything she 
could do ? A terrible death faced her whatever 
she did, and she went on. 

Now she was on the bridge, which shook, 
cracked, and swayed with her passage. The 
trestles were a network of blazing fire. Flames 
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licked up all round the trolley. Behind, a part 
of the bridge fell with a crash into the ravine. 
It was speed alone that brought Joyce safely 
across, and suddenly realizing that her journey 
was almost at an end, she jammed on the brakes 
and brought the trolley to a standstill. 

Fortunately the fire on this side of the ravine 
had not yet reached the line, and stumbling 
dizzily forward, Joyce emerged from the trees 
on to a platform of bare rock two hundred yards 
wide, the further edge of which dropped sheer 
into a black gulf. Struggling forward she 
reached a spot within a few yards of the edge 
of the abyss, and there, safe at last from the 
flames, she fell down, a pathetic, unconscious 
heap, upon the ground. 

Joyce regained consciousness with the know¬ 
ledge of the task half done. El Hidalgo's in¬ 
structions were clear in her mind, but with a 
glance at the wall of flame behind her—-the fire 
had reached the edge of the forest—she uttered 
a sobbing laugh. No need to light a fire that 
night. Dragging herself to her feet she stood 
distinctly outlined against the flaming back¬ 
ground, and slowly raising her arms five times 
above her head, as slowly let them fall again. 
Then, the signal given, she sat crouching behind 
a great feoulder which sheltered her from the 
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blistering heat, and waited for what would 
happen. 

Twenty minutes passed, then a sound of 
scrambling feet reached the weary girl, and 
over the rim of the ravine a man appeared. For 
a moment he looked about him; then, catching 
sight of the huddled figure in the shadow of 
the rock, he advanced with an amazed, but 
courteous, “ Senorita ? ” 

“ El Hidalgo,” murmured Joyce, struggling to 
her feet, and in a few hurried sentences she told 
how her friends were fighting for their lives, and 
for the life of El Hidalgo, twenty miles away. 

Eight hours later, Mr. Stuart, with a few 
survivors of his garrison, awaited the last assault 
of the bandits. Joyce had been missed hours 
before, but her uncle thought that if death had 
taken her the same was about to take himself 
and his own two girls. There were but few men 
left, and, as the bandits s warmed over their frail 
defences, they retreated towards the room where 
El Hidalgo and the two girls had been placed. 
After them rushed the bandits, shouting their 
rage and triumph, when suddenly, from out¬ 
side the house, there came the crash of rifle fire 
and the noise of men in fierce combat. 

Amazed at the unlooked-for interruption, the 
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attackers paused; then, as the garrison, realizing 
that by some amazing chance help had come to 
them, flung themselves forward, they fled head¬ 
long from the house. 

Outside the fight seemed already over. Now 
and then from the distance shots rang out as 
the victors hunted down the flying bandits. 

Then from the darkness a man emerged, and 
approaching Mr. Stuart with hands raised, said: 

“ Senor, I have come for my leader.” 

“You have come in the nick of time, my 
friend,” cried Mr. Stuart, grasping the stranger’s 
hand. “ Who are you ? ” 

“I am El Hidalgo's lieutenant, senor. His 
men are out there” — and he indicated the 
all-surrounding darkness — “finishing off El 
Diablo's scum. El Diablo will never trouble 
anyone again. He lies dead by the gate. I 
shot him.” 

“ Thank heaven for that! ” replied Mr. Stuart. 
“ But how did you hear of our danger ? ” 

“ A little senorita, senor. She came down the 
mountain on a trolley, right through the blazing 
forest, to bring me news. Never have I known 
such bravery! ” 

“ Joyce! ” cried Mr. Stuart. “ Where is she ? ” 

“My best men guard her, senor. Soon she 
will be here. Now may I see my master? ” 
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El Hidalgo recovered, and became the fast 
friend of Mr. Stuart and his family. As for 
Joyce, the Mexicans ever after looked upon her 
as a kind of saint, and if ever you visit the 
neighbourhood of the Dolores Mine, and become 
friendly with the natives, before long they will 
tell you, in language more picturesque by far 
than I can find, the story of her dash down the 
mountain and through the blazing forest to 
fetch aid to their beloved El Hidalgo. 


C. B. Rutley —The Big Book for Girls. 



WRECKED ON AN ICEBERG 

A TALE OF THE ARCTIC OCEAN 

Next I joined the crew of the United States 
corvette Pocahuntas, a ship of twenty guns and 
one hundred and fifty officers and men. Her 
duty was to patrol the North Seas to look after 
the interests of the United States fisheries. She 
was a strongly built vessel, and specially streng¬ 
thened to contend with the bad weather and the 
loose ice she might expect to meet. 

I soon made friends with my messmates, but 
I gave my special friendship to Andrew Thomp¬ 
son. He was a true-hearted seaman, every inch 
of him. He had been all his life at sea, and had 
had his eyes open, as the saying is, all the time. 
My other friend was called Terence O’Connor, 
an Irishman, with all the good qualities gen¬ 
erally belonging to the natives of that country. 
He was brave, and true as steel. I should not 
say that he was a first-rate seaman; but he was 
active and energetic, and he knew how to obey 
—indeed he was a capital hand to have as a 
mate. There was also an English lad I liked 
much, Tom Stokes by name. He was not very 
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bright, and he used to be sadly bullied by the 
crew; but as I was strong, I could and did pro¬ 
tect him, and his gratitude won my regard. 

We had fine weather on first putting to sea 
and it was early in the year, but for some reason 
or other we were ordered to get northward as 
fast as we could. Instead of running through 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, we were to keep on 
the eastern coast of Newfoundland, and to 
approach the northern shore of Labrador. 

We were one day listening to Tom Stokes 
telling us the story of the Princess Pocahuntas, 
after whom our ship was named, when there 
came a sudden cry of “ All hands, shorten sail! 
We sprang on deck. A heavy gale had come 
on, and the ship was heeling over to her scuppers 
under it. I was aloft in an instant, helping to 

reef the mizzen-topsail. 

The wind was about north-west and blew very 
cold. The twilight of evening was just giving 
way to the gloom of night, and altogether I never 
remember a mori dismal-looking close to a day. 

We had reefe3 the mizzen-topsail and were 
about to come down when there arose a fear¬ 
ful cry of "A man overboard!—a man over¬ 
board ! ” I climbed down as quickly as possible 
to hear my mates shouting, " It’s O'Connor 
it’s Terry O’Connor! ” 
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“ Down with the helm! Back the main-top¬ 
sail ! ” exclaimed the captain in the same breath. 

“ Stand by to lower a boat; but hold fast. Can 
any of you see or hear him ? ” The ship was 
hove to, and all hands stood peering into the 
gloom and trying to catch a sound of a voice. 
O’Connor was a first-rate swimmer, and he was 
not a man to yield to death without a struggle 
—that we knew. 

“ Does anyone see him yet ? ” Captain kept 
repeating this, and an ominous silence was each 
time the sad response. " Then,” said the captain, 
“ it is hopeless waiting longer. Fill the main- 
topsail. Up with the helm.” 

But scarcely had the captain uttered these 
words in a loud voice than a hand in the main¬ 
top hailed the deck with the words, “ I hear a 
voice from down to leeward, sir.” 

I heard it also, I was certain. It was 
O’Connor’s manly voice. It was not the shriek 
of a struggling wretch, but a bold, nervous hail. 

"Stand by to lower the starboard quarter 
boat!” shouted the captain. "Volunteers, 
away.” Several sprang to the ropes. I was 
among the first; so was Tom Derrick, an active 
young seaman. He leaped into the bow as the 
boat was being lowered, and I sprang into the 
stem, while the rest of the volunteer crew fol- 
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lowed. The boat was lifting and pitching and 
there was great risk of her being swamped. 
Poor Derrick stood up to fend off the bow of the 
boat from the ship’s side. I saw his figure in an 
erect position for an instant—the boat's bow 
pitched into the sea—the next instant he was 
gone. In vain the man close to him tried to grasp 
him—he went down like a shot. Not a cry was 
heard; not a sign of him was again seen. 

There was no time to be lost if we would save 
O’Connor. Every moment the fury of the gale 
was increasing. Our oars were out and we 
pulled in the direction whence the voice had 
come. The ship rose towering astern of us, her 
dark masts lifting and falling against the leaden 
sky. By her we guided our course. We thought 
we must have reached the spot where O’Connor 
should have been. 

“Be alive, shipmates,” said a voice close to 
us. “ In bow-oar, and lend us a hand.” It was 
O'Connor’s voice. He was swimming with per¬ 
fect coolness close to us on the top of a wave. 
He was with some difficulty hauled on board, for 
he had not a stitch of clothing on with which we 
could catch hold of him. 

“Thank you, shipmates all,” he exclaimed. 
“ But lend me a jacket, someone, will you ? It is 
bitterly cold out of the water, and I have left 
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mine to Daddy Neptune as he is in need of a 
new rig-out.” 

A seaman will joke at moments of greatest 
peril, but Terence, I have no doubt, was truly 
grateful for his rescue. We covered him up as 
best we could, and rowed back to the ship, 
where O'Connor was ordered at once to his 
hammock. He was not long in making a good 
recovery. 

We continued our course to the northward 
with variable weather. At four bells, or ten 
o’clock, one night, it came to my turn to take my 
trick at the helm. The weather had become 
bitterly cold, so I, with the rest, had donned all 
the warm clothing I had. I had on a flannel 
shirt with worsted hose and comforter, and over 
all a thick Flushing jacket and trousers. A 
south-wester covered my head and a thick pair 
of boots my feet, while my hands were encased 
in woollen mittens. 

I had just been relieved and was finding my 
way forward, knocking my hands against my 
sides to warm them, when there was a loud cry 
from the look-out men of " A ship ahead, stand¬ 
ing right for us under all sail! ” “ Keep her 
away—hard up with helm—hard up,” shouted 
the officer of the watch. 

I stood still to watch, and I happened to be 
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near Andrew Thompson, who was peering into 
the gloom ahead. “A ship! ” he exclaimed, 
“ that's no sail, but an iceberg. I see its light.” 

As he spoke a loud, fearful crash was heard; 
the stout ship shook and trembled in every 
timber. I was thrown, as were all near me, to 
the deck with stunning force. Shrieks and cries 
arose from all parts of the ship, and all was 
dismay and confusion for a time. Then the 
officers took charge and discipline was restored. 
But Andrew Thompson had seen more than 
most, and he knew that the ship’s bows had been 
staved in and that she could not float many 
minutes. “ Follow me,” he said to three of us. 
We ran along the bowsprit and dropped down 
one by one on to a part of the iceberg which the 
waves did not reach. We were just in time, for 
in a few moments the ship slid off the ice and 
sank stem first. We were helpless and could do 
nothing to help our mates. We even shouted, 
but there was no answer. We four were the only 
members of the crew left alive—Andrew Thomp¬ 
son, Terence O'Connor, Tom Stokes, and myself, 

Peter Lefroy. 

We spent a wretched night. It is true that as 
we were so well clothed, from its having been 
our watch on deck, we did not feel the cold 
particularly, but we had no food and we could 
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not estimate our chances of rescue. “ There may 
be some of the wreck cast up on the berg," said 
Andrew, “ and with it we may make a raft and 
reach the coast of Newfoundland or Labrador. 
Even the berg itself may be driven ashore, 
though I do not think that likely. Or we may 
be seen by a passing ship and taken off. I know 
of no other possible chance of escape. But 
meantime what we must do is to huddle together 
here for warmth and wait for morning." 

Morning dawned at last; and what a change 
from the previous day! Then all had been 
storm and gloom; now all around was calm, 
beautiful and bright. The whole scene made an 
impression on my mind which I shall not forget. 
We had fortunately landed on a fairly level 
ledge, and were able to move about. Above us, 
however, rose the great pinnacles of the berg. 

Our first thoughts were for food, and here we 
were again lucky. On a ledge below us was the 
body of a dead seal. We climbed down to 
where it was and found it quite fresh. We could 
not drag it all up, so we cut thin slices off it, 
hoping, by drying them in the sun, to preserve 
them longer. We first, therefore, skinned it 
carefully, as Andrew showed us that by stretch¬ 
ing out the skin it would afford us some little 
shelter at night. Having collected a supply of 
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food to last us for many days, we dragged the 
remainder of the carcass out of the reach of the 
waves, and carried the meat to the upper ledge. 

Then we looked round for any sign of a ship, 
but as from our position we could not see far, we 
determined to climb to one of the highest pin¬ 
nacles of the berg. We found it impossible to 
reach the highest, but we got some way up. Not 
a sail, however, was to be seen. But we saw that 
on the lower part of the berg several things had 
been cast up. We descended to secure them. 

There was a hen-coop with some chickens in 
it, and though they were drowned they were 
very acceptable. There were several spars, 
many pieces of wood, a boat-sail, and bits of 
ropes. There were also fragments of wood and 
chips washed from the cook’s galley. These we 
dried in the sun, and with the tinder-box which 
Andrew had in his pocket, we were able to 
kindle a fire and cook two of the fowls and dry 
the seal’s flesh for future use. 

Then Andrew proposed that we should 
attempt to ascend the berg and plant a signal- 
post and flag to attract the notice of any pass¬ 
ing ship. Terence was for spreading out the 
boat’s sail, but Andrew reminded him that on 
the white iceberg that would not be easily seen, 
and advised us to fasten our coloured handker- 
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chiefs together to form a flag. With difficulty 
we climbed to the top and set up our flag. “ Now, 
on whatever side of the berg a ship approaches, 
it will be seen that some human beings are on 
it,” said Andrew. 

In descending we had a loss which caused us 
great dismay. Andrew had put the flint and 
steel into his jacket pocket along with his hand¬ 
kerchief after he had lit the fire. Well, on draw¬ 
ing out his handkerchief they were also jerked 
out, and before we could catch them they had 
fallen over the steep side of the berg and rolled 
down into the sea. But Andrew was not so dis¬ 
mayed as the rest of us, as you shall hear. 

On our arrival on our ledge we began at oncfe 
to form a raft. We had few materials and fewer 
tools, but at last we succeeded in making a 
small, but, what we thought would be, a useful 
raft. 

We had observed, as we sat on the top of the 
berg, several articles floating round the base, 
and some lodged in crevices which we had not 
before discovered. I volunteered to go down 
and try to get hold of some of them. To do this 
with safety, I begged my shipmates to hold one 
end of a line while the other I secured round my 
body. By keeping the line always tight, I was 
able to lean over the edge and pick up several 
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things in the water. When I was tired, Terence 
took my place. As he was hunting about, almost 
out of sight, we heard him sing out, “ A prize! 
a prize! ” Standing up, he held aloft an iron pot 
with the cover on. The cover had been jammed 
tightly down so that it had floated like a 
buoy. 

“ There is something in it,” he observed; and, 
on getting off the cover, we discovered a piece of 
meat ready for cooking. It had evidently floated 
out of the cook’s galley. 

“I quite forgot, though, that we have no 
means of lighting a fire; so, after all, it won’t 
be of any use,” sighed Terence. 

“ Don’t be so sure of that,” said Andrew. " I 
have seen a fire kindled by means which few 
people would think of, but I am not quite certain 
that I can manage it; however, I’ll try. It’s 
worth the experiment; for if we can light a fire 
we can make some soup, which will do us all 
good.” 

Saying this, he climbed some way up the 
berg, where he knocked off a piece of pure ice 
from one of the sparkling pinnacles. We all sat 
round, wondering what he was going to do. 
He carefully chopped the lump till he had made 
it into a thick circular cake; then he pared away 
the edges and began to scrape with his knife till 
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he had formed both sides into a perfect convex 1 
shape. Lastly, he took it between his jnittens 
and rubbed it round and round till he turned it 
out with a fine polish. 

“ There,” he said, “ there is a fine burning- 
glass for you.” 

" A burning-glass! ” I answered, laughing. 
“ A piece of ice shaped like a burning-glass; but 
you will never get anything like fire out of that, 
I should think! ” 

" Give me your hand here, then,” said Andrew 
to me. 

I took off my mitten and gave it to him 
willingly. He looked at the sun, which was 
shining brightly, and held the ice between it and 
my hand. I saw a little bright spot appear on 
my hand; but I thought nothing of that till, feel¬ 
ing that the back of my hand was burning, I 
snatched it away, to the amusement of my com¬ 
panions. 

“ I thought it would answer,” said Andrew. 
“ So, while the sun is out, and before our burn¬ 
ing-glass melts, let us light a fire and boil our 
soup.” 

The chips we had collected very rapidly dried, 
and so we soon had a fire lit. The soup 
refreshed us wonderfully. 

1 Curved like the outside of a circle. 
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Thus passed away our first day on the ice¬ 
berg, without a sail appearing on the horizon to 
afford us a hope of rescue. That night, strange 
as it may seem, we all slept soundly. The sun 
again rose and we were still floating in safety. 
The day passed much as the former one had 
done, but that night I awakened with my feet 
outside the shelter of the sail and feeling bitterly 
cold. 

I got up to warm them by stamping them up 
and down, and the noise awoke my companions. 
They told me to lie down and be quiet; but the 
night was so fine and calm that I felt a little 
exercise would do me good. I therefore moved 
off and started to gaze out to sea. I fancied I 
saw a ship, but I could hardly believe my eyes. 

" Andrew/’ I said as I roused him, “ I do not 
wish to raise false hopes, but look out there and 
tell me what you see.” 

" See, lad, why, a sail; there’s no doubt of it,” 
he exclaimed hurriedly. “ She’s a whaler, I sus¬ 
pect, but how to make them hear us is a puzzle.” 

We called Terence and Tom, who instantly 
sprang to their feet and joined us in looking 


out for the stranger. 

We shouted together, but no reply came. We 
tried again and again, and at last we gave up. 
We watched the ship as long as she was visible, 
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and long after, in case she might return, but at 
length we lay down and tried to forget our dis¬ 
appointment in sleep. 

How long I slept I do not know, but suddenly 
I was awakened by a loud noise and violent 
movement. At the same time Andrew sprang 
up, exclaiming, “ The time has come! Hold on 
to the raft, my lads; hold on! ” 

We waited, thinking the berg was going to 
overturn; but after a few moments the move¬ 
ment stopped. We were again safe for a time. 
Andrew explained what had probably hap¬ 
pened. A part of the berg underneath had 
broken away, floated up to the surface, and 
struck the berg. Fortunately it had not been big 
enough to upset the balance of the berg. 

We had no more sleep, however, and the 
night seemed long. We welcomed the dawn 
with thankfulness. What was our joy on first 
rising to see a ship once more lying motionless 
in the calm. Doubtless it was the same ship 
which we fancied had passed far away from us 
in the night. 

Eagerly we watched. “ Will she see us ? ” we 
asked each other. 

“ Not unless we do something/' said Andrew. 
“Let us climb up to the top of the berg and 
spread out our handkerchiefs again, and as soon 
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as the sun is high enough we’ll try and light a 
fire. The smoke may be seen by them; but if 
not, then we must trust ourselves to the raft and 
try to paddle up to her.” 

“ Why not push off on the raft at once ? ” I 
asked. 

“ Because, if we do, we may not be able to 
return, which we should wish to do if we miss the 
ship,” replied Andrew. “ But,” he continued, 
“ I will agree to what you all wish. What do 
you say, Tom? You are the youngest, and 
should speak first.” 

“Let us try the raft,” said Tom, who even 
fancied that he could swim to the ship. 

" And so do I,” I added. 

“ And I,” exclaimed Terence eagerly. “ We’ll 
drive her up to the ship in no time.” 

“ Then, shipmates, the sooner we are off the 
better,” we all cried out together. 

Terence and I climbed up to the top of the 
berg and spread out our handkerchiefs between 
two upright spars, and we thought they could 
not fail to be seen. Andrew and Tom, mean¬ 
time, were filling the iron pot with water, collect¬ 
ing some of our seal flesh, and otherwise getting 
our raft ready. 

We eased the raft carefully down into the sea, 
and to our great satisfaction it floated well. But 
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us. We shouted with joy. 

We learned that the ship’s surgeon, never 
having before seen an iceberg, was gazing at it 
with his glass, and noticed our handkerchiefs. 
He called the captain’s attention to them. So a 
boat was lowered to row to the berg to find out 
what had happened. 

The surgeon ordered us at once to be put into 
warm hammocks, while some warm liquid wa r 
poured down our throats which soon restore, 
us. 

Thus was I saved from the most perilous posi¬ 
tion I was ever in. 

XV. H. G. Kingston —Peter the Whaler 
(adapted from Chs. 20, 21, 22). 
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